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FTER the discussion on a certain 
story told by the gray man had 
reached dissolution point from _ sheer 
want of coherence, I observed that the 
Major—though still standing in his 
usual place by the fire—was looking into 
the embers instead of warming his coat 
tails at them. This fact, and the expres- 
sion of his face, convinced me that he had 
forgotten the present in some past ex- 
perience. 

‘*The Major remembers a story,” I re- 
marked aloud. He looked up with a 
smile. 

‘* | must have a very transparent face,” 
he said, ‘‘ but it is quite true. I have 
been wondering if I ought not to tell you 
something that happened to some one—to 
me, in fact—a great many years ago. It 
seems to me that I ought. You see most 
of you are inclined to scoff at the story 
we have just heard; unwilling to allow 
anything but a rational explanation of the 
mysterious summons. I am not, simply 
because I happen to have had certain 
experiences which most of you have not 
had. The question therefore arises as to 
whether I am not bound to give my evi- 
dence, and so, perhaps, prevent you from 
forming a hasty judgment ?” 

He looked inquiringly round the room, 
but no one spoke. We were so much 
accustomed to accept the Major’s deci- 


sions as, above all things, equitable, 
that we were content to let him arrive 


at one unbiased by our views. During 
the pause which followed I found my- 
self thinking, that weight for weight, 
inches for inches, brains for brains, I 
knew no man who had made a better use 
of life than our Major. Not over clever, 
certainly not handsome, handicapped 
heavily by having to start at scratch in 
worldly matters, he had a distinct per- 
sonality of his own, which influenced every 
society he entered. You felt somehow that 
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your estimate of that society rose from his 
presence, and that he brought an element of 
sound, healthy strength of heart and mind 
into the mé/ée which you would not willingly 
spare from the struggle for existence. It 
came to this. Had he not been there the 
world would have been the worse for his 
absence ; high praise, indeed, for any 
man. 

‘*Yes!” continued the Major after a 
pause, ‘‘I’ll have to tell my tale like the 
Ancient Mariner; and if in so doing I 
bore you with a few uninteresting con- 
fidences about myself, I can’t help it. 
You shall have as little of them as 
possible.” 

He was so long settling himself in a 
chair, pulling up his trousers in his care- 
ful economical way, and poking the fire 
that our attention had begun to waver, 
when his opening words startled us into 
renewed curiosity. 

‘*] don’t suppose,” he began, ‘‘ that 
any of you know! am a widower; but Iam. 
My wife died a year after our marriage ; 
and the child too—a girl. If you search 
the whole wide world through you won't 
find a more desolate creature than a boy of 
two-and-twenty coming back alone in a 
strange country from the grave of his 
wife and child. Perhaps, as Rudyard 
Kipling says, he has no business to have 
a wife and child. Anyhow he feels a 
mistake somewhere in the universe when 
he tries to behave like a man in the little 
drawing-room she made so pretty. The 
twopenny-halfpenny fans put up to hide 
the bare walls—the little dodges to make 
the sticks of furniture look nice which 
seemed to you so clever and over which 
you have both laughed so often—the un- 
used basket thing done up with lace and 
frills over which she was so happy that last 
evening, while you sat by wondering if it 
could be true, and that your child would 
lie amongst the dainty furbelows. Well! 
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I suppose it has to be sometimes—-but it 
drove me mad. I was like the boy in 
another of Kipling’s tales, and could 
think of nothing but death to end it all ; 
just to creep away and die by myself 
somewhere. I did not want so much to 
be dead, but to be quite alone—by 
myself. You see I had lost everything— 
for ever—and the rest of the stupid world 
drove me wild with impatience. 

So I went out on leave to the old Salt 
Road which ran right across the loneliest 
part of the district. Perhaps some of 
you don’t know what a Salt Road is? 
Simply the Customs line which in old 
days used to be patrolled day and night 
in order to‘ prevent smuggling. The 
cactus hedge had been cut down when 
the protection system was given up, but 
the road behind it was still passable, and 
the patrol houses, more or less dilapi- 
dated, stood at intervals of ten or twelve 
miles. I had seen some of them when 
out on shooting expeditions, and the 
remembrance of their desolation came 
back on me now with a sort of fas- 
cination. 

After I settled to go, I used to lie 
awake wondering which of them would 
be the place. Not the first. That was 
within hail of other people and help ; be- 
sides I could not so soon get rid of the 
servant whom I had to take with me in 
order to avoid suspicion. My plan was 
to send the man on early with orders to do 
two stages, and have everything ready for 
me at night in bungalow Number Three ; 
then I should have all the day to myself. 
Would it be bungalow Number Two, at 
noon, I wondered? As there were five 
patrol houses in all, it would most likely 
be Two, or Four ; but if I liked any of the 
others better I could easily find some 
excuse for getting rid of the servant. 

This may seem unnatural, but 1 was 
really quite mad with a sort of rage and 
spite against everything and everybody ; 
so utterly absorbed in myself that I felt 
as if I were taking a revenge on life by 
quitting it. My own pain being the axis 
of the universe, the world must surely 
be the loser by its removal. In fact my 
mental position at this time might be 
fairly represented by that of a man 
quitting a pleasant society because some 
one has been rude to him. I had no 
hopes of bettering my condition; I 
simply wanted to show my resentment. 

I don’t believe I ever slept sounder in 


my life than on the first night after 
leaving cantonments. Perhaps it was 
the change; but I remember being dis- 
appointed and disgusted with myself 
when I woke to find broad daylight 
streaming in through the broken windows 
of Number One. My servant according 
to his orders had started at dawn, for 
the weather was still hot enough to make 
early marching necessary. He had, how- 
ever, left mea bottle of cold tea and some 
provisions which I ate with appetite. 
And now comes a curious thing. Though 
I had quite made up my mind to face 
death, and all the dangers it might bring, 
I positively hesitated about starting for a 
ten mile walk in the sun from fear of 
heat apoplexy. It was very unreasonable, 
but it shows the force of habit. After I 
had decided on remaining where I was 
till the evening, I walked round the 
tumble-down mud building, wondering if 
it would do for the final tableau. It did 
not please me ; so I lay down and slept, 
feeling that I ought really to have re- 
mained awake and brooded over my 
grief. But an unconquerable drowsiness 
was upon me, making me sleep like a 
child. How well I remember the ten- 
mile walk to the next bungalow! The 
afternoon shadows lengthened across the 
half effaced road as I tramped along in 
solitary silence. I had nothing with me 
save my revolver and a small writing 
case with which to inscribe my last words 
of defiance. My thoughts were full of 
what these should be, for I had now 
quite made up my mind that bungalow 
Number Two was to be the place, and that 
a very short time would rid me of all 
my foes. I felt distinctly easier than I 
had done before, and being as it were 
wound up to tragedy pitch, the cheerful 
appearance of Number Two as I came up 
to it in the sunset, disappointed me. In 
cutting down the thorn and cactus hedge 
they had, as usual, left the 4kar bushes, 
and these had grown into trees forming 
an avenue, while a few more shaded the 
house itself. This was also far less 
dilapidated than Number One; not only 
were the doors and windows intact, but 
at a few of them still hung the usual 
reed blinds or chicks. As I wandered 
round the house before entering it, I 
noticed what one might call the graves of 
a garden. Broken mounds of earth 
giving a reminiscence of walks and beds, 
with here and there a globe amaranth 
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doing chief mourner. Evidently bunga- 
low Number Two had been the permanent 
residence of a patrol. It annoyed me to 
find myself wondering if he had had a 
wife and child, so I hastily entered the 
centre room, determined to put an end to 





> 


hands and rubbed my eyes in the en- 
deavour to collect my thoughts. 

A sudden increase of light in the room, 
visible even through my shading fingers, 
made me look up. The chick was turned 
aside, and, holding it back with one 


.. “IF I OUGHT NOT TO TELL YOU SOMETHING THAT HAPPENED TO SOME ONE—TO ME IN FACT — 
A GREAT MANY YEARS AGO.” 


all useless sympathies without delay. To 


my surprise it contained a few half- 
broken sticks of furniture; but telling 
myself that it would make my last task 
easier, I laid my revolver on the table 
and taking out my case sat down to 
write. Again I felt curiously drowsy ; 
more than once | rested my head on my 


chubby hand stood a little child about 
three years old. I think, without excep- 
tion, the loveliest little girl I ever saw. 
Great mischievous brown eyes, and fluffy 
curls of that pale gold which turns black 
in after years. She raised her hand from 
the door-jamb, and placed her finger to her 
lips, brimm:ng over with laughter. 
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away.” 

Such a ripple of a voice, musical with 
happiness. I was always fond of child- 
dren, and this one was of the sort any 
man would notice—perhaps covet. I 
laid down my pen, forgetful of interrup- 
tion. 


Ma-ma's a-teep. Dot's ’un 


‘*Dot has run away, has she? That’s 
very naughty of Dot, isn’t it? But as 


she has run away she had better come in 
here. You are not afraid of me, are 
you?” ‘ 

She was already in the room; then I 
noticed for the first time that she was in 
her nightgown. A straight white thing 
like they put the angels into, and her small 
bare feet made no noise on the floor. 

**Dot’s not afaid. Dot’s never af’aid. 
Dot’s a b’aave girl. Dada says so.” 

She spoke more to herself than te me, 
and the words were evidently a formula 
well known and often repeated. 

‘*Who is Dada?” I asked, feeling the 
first curiosity that had had power to touch 
me for many days. 

Dot had raised herself to the level of 
the table with her tiny hands, and now 
stood on tiptoe opposite me. Her fair 
curls framed her face, as her laughing 
brown eyes fixed themselves on my re- 
volver. 

‘*Dada’s?” she said, coaxingly. 
‘* Dot wants to make a puff-puff-boom.” 

The childish words evoked a quick 
horror, why, I cannot tell; but a sudden 
vision of myself as I should be in that 
lonely room after the dull report rose up 
and blinded me. Somehow the coaxing 
babyish phrase filled me with an awful 
revulsion of feeling. My head sank into 
my hands; when I raised it the child had 


gone. 
I went into the verandah uncertain 
what to do. The room next mine had a 


chick also, so that I could not see in from 
the outside, but from within came a low 
crooning song like a lullaby. Every now 
and again little bursts of a child’s voice. 
Dot, no doubt, recaptured and soothed to 
sleep. It was evident that the bunga- 
low was occupied by others beside my- 
self, for in the gathering dusk I thought 
I saw some white forms flitting about 
the servants’ quarters. I wondered faintly 
at the latter, for I had a half recollection 
of noticing that the huts were entirely in 
ruins. My mind, however, had now 
reverted to its original purpose with 
increased strength, and I returned to the 
room considering what had best be done. 
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The child’s words, ‘‘ Dot's not af’aid! 
Dot wants to make a puff-puff-boom,” would 
not keep out of my head. After all, was 
it not only another way of phrasing my 
own desire? I was not afraid. Not 
afraid of what? Amid these questionings 
one thing was certain. It could not be 
bungalow Number Two I would not 
frighten the child. Ah no! I could not 
frighten Dot for ever with the awful fuf- 
puff-boom | had set myself to make. 

It must therefore be Number Four, so 
I packed up my writing things and set off 
to rejoin my servant at Number Three. 
How childish we are! -As I trudged along 
I caught myself smiling more than once 
over the recollection of Dot’s mischievous 
face at the door. My servant was 
patiently awaiting my arrival beside the 
dinner he had cooked forme. Supposing 
I had not turned up—according to my 
original plan—he would have waited 
calmly all night long, keeping his ‘‘ clear 
soup, chikkun cutlet, custel puddeen” hot for 
a dead man. I must have been less 
mad, for the humour of the idea struck 
me at the time, and I laughed. He 
gravely asked why I had not brought 
on my pillow and sheets, and I laughed 
again as | told him I meant to do without 
them in the future. Everything was clear 
now. Fate had settled on Number Four, 
so there was nothing to worry or hustle 
about. I bade him call me early, deter- 
mined this time to have all the day to 
myself. Then I fell asleep to dream the 
night long of Dot and the revolver. In- 
deed my thoughts were so full of her, that 
even when I woke I fancied, more than 
once, that I heard her voice in the 
verandah, though I knew it could only be 
a trick of fancy, for the bungalow was 
a perfect wreck, and even the room I 
occupied had but half a roof. 

It must have been about eleven o’clock 
ere I reached Number Four, which stood 
off the road a littlke and was much 
smaller than any of the other bungalows. 
Indeed it consisted of but two rooms 
opening the one intothe other. It looked 
the very picture of desolation, planted 
square in the open with a single 4zkar tree 
struggling for life in one corner of the 
inclosure. Yet it was the best preserved 
of all the patrol-houses ; perhaps because 
of its smaller size and greater com- 
pactness. Anyhow it needed little to fit 
it for habitation, and as I found out after- 
wards it was constantly used by the civil 
officers when on their tours of inspection. 
At the time, however, I was surprised to 
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*“ HUSH !! MA-MA’S A-TEEP. 


find signs of recent occupation about it 


in the shape 
burnt sticks in a mud fireplace. Going 
into the outer room I found it contained, 
like Number Two, a few bits of furniture, 
and feeling weary I sat down by the 
table without looking into the other room, 


of earthen pots and half 


DOT's "UN AWAY.” 
only a portion of which was 
through the half closed door. 
Once more I| laid my revolver beside 
me and took out my writing materials. 
I had just begun my task when a deadly 
disgust at the whole business came over 
me and I[ resolved to end everything 


visible 
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without further delay. My hand sought 
the revolver, and fingered it mechanically 
to see if it were loaded. A sense of 
strangeness made me look at it, when, to 
my intense surprise, 1 found it was not 
my own weapon. This was an old- 
fashioned heavy revolver, and one of the 
chambers had evidently bzen recently 
fired. As I laid it down, astonished 
beyond measure, I saw my own on the 
table beside it ! 

Whose then was the other? Did it 
belong to some one else in the bungalow? 
Was | once more to be disturbed? I 
rose instinctively and pushed open the 
door leading into the inner room. To 
my still greater surprise I found it littered 
with half-open boxes and various thing's 
lying about in great confusion. A few 
common toys were on the floor; on the 
bare string-bed a bundle of bedding; on 
the table a heap of towels, and a basin of 
water ominously tinged with red. The 
fireplace was on the other side of the 
room beyond the table, and crouched 
beside it on the floor wasa woman closely 
huddled up in a common grey shawl. 
She held something under its folds on her 
knee; something that drew breath in 
long gasping sighs with a fateful pause 
between them. 

‘*] beg your pardon,” I stammered, 
intending to retire. Just then the woman 
looking up, showed me a young face, so 
wild with grief and terror that I paused 
irresolute. 

“Will no one come!” she wailed, 
seeming to look past me with eyes blind 
with grief. ‘*Oh God—dear God ! will no 
one ever come?” Then as her face fell 
again over the burden on her lap she 
moaned like an animal in mortal agony. 
But above the moan I could still hear that 
curious gasping sigh. ‘‘ Can I not help?” 
Iasked. She gave no reply so I went up 
and stood beside her. Still she seemed 
unconscious of my presence, for once more 
came the wail. ‘* Will nobody come? 
Oh my God! will nobody come to help ?.” 
‘*T have come,” I answered, touching her 
on the arm. She looked at me then, and 
a curious thrill made me feel quite dizzy 
for a moment. Perhaps that was the 
reason why both face and voice seemed to 
me changed and altered. Her eyes met 
mine doubtfully. 

‘* You did not come before,” she said. 
‘* No one ever came —no one, no one.” 

As I removed my hand she bent once 
more over her burden with the same 
piteous moan. 


Evidently she was stupefied by horror 
and suspense, so I gently raised her shawl 
to see what was the matter. 

Great heavens! What a sight! After 
all these years I seem to see it now. Fair 
silky curls dabbled in blood that welled up 
from under the handkerchief which the 
woman held convulsively to the little 
white breast. One chubby hand thrown 
out stiff and clenched; great brown eyes 
glazed and dim; gray lips where cach 
gasping sigh sent a tinge of red. 

‘* Dot,” I exclaimed, dropping on my 
knees the better to assure myself of the 
awful truth. 

The familiar name seemed to rouse the 
wavering life 

‘* Dot's not afaid. Dot—only—wanted 
to make—a puff-puff-boom.” 

The words seemed to float in the air. 
I heard them as ina dream; and asina 
dream also came an insight into what had 
happened. Dada’s revolver within reach 
of those tiny hands. Oh, Dot! poor little 
brave Dot! I felt helpless before the 
awful tragedy. Once | tried to take the 
child, but the woman resisted silently, 
nor could I get her to listen to my en- 
treaties that she should at least move to 
an easier position. At last, seeing I 
could do nothing, and acknowledging 
sorrowfully that nothing | could do was 
likely to be of any avail, 1 contented my- 
self with waiting beside her in silence, 
untilthe end. Andas I waited a coherent 
story grew out of what I knew, and what 
I guessed. They had come on early that 
morning, the father on his way further 
afield, the mother and child to remain in 
the little bungalow till his return. Then 
all in a minute the accident ; and then the 
only servant had been sent forth wildly for 
help whilst the wretched woman waited 
alone. Yes! that must have beenit. So 
clear, so simple, so awful in its very sim- 
plicity. 

There was not a sound in the house 
save at intervals the woman’s moan, 
‘Will no one ever come! Oh, God! 
will no one ever come!” and always dis- 
tinct above it the child’s gasping sigh 
with a soft rattle in it. 

How long this lasted I cannot say. 
It was like some hideous nightmare, un- 
til suddenly the sighing ceased, and I 
became conscious of an immeasurable 
relief. Yet I knew the silence meant 
death. 

The woman did not move or notice me 
in any way, so once more I touched her 
on the arm. 
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‘* There is no need to watch longer,” | 
said ; ‘‘ Dot is asleep at last. It is your 
turn to rest. Give me the child, and 
believe me there is nothing to be done 
now.” 

As before, she raised her face to mine, 
and the same thrill came over me as I 
recognised an unmistakable change in 
features and voice; a deadening of ex- 
pression, a hardening of the tone into a 
certain fretfulness. 

‘* But there is a great deal to be done,” 
she replied rapidly. ‘‘Oh! so much. 
How can you know? We must dig the 
grave under the &/kar tree and bury her 
in the sand—for it is sand below, and it 
creeps and creeps.into the grave and will 
not leave room for Dot. And the night 
must fall—oh, so dark!—before her 
father gets home. There will hardly be 
time to dig the little grave before sun- 
rise; and it must be dug—you know it 
must ’— 

Her words seemed to me wild and 
distraught. To soothe her | repeated 
that there was plenty of time. 

She frowned, closed her eyes with one 
hand, and again replied in a curiously 
rapid, even tone. 

‘*No! no! there never has been time. 
It is always a hurry. Out in the dark 
digging the grave, and the sand 


slipping, slipping, slipping till there is 
no room. I-have done it,—oh! so many 


times.” 

1 was puzzled what to do or say. The 
wisest course seemed to leave her to 
herself until help arrived.. So after one 
or two ineffectual attempts at consolation 
I went outside in despair to see if the 
assistance so sorely needed was not in 
sight. Surely it could not be delayed 
much longer. 1 was surprised to find 
how late it was: noon had long passed 
and cool shadows were stretching them- 
selves athwart the parched ground. One, 
darker and cooler than the rest, lay east- 
ward of the solitary 4skar tree. Here it 
was that the little grave was to be dug if 
the mother’s wish were fulfilled. Quite 
mechanically I strolled to the spot im- 
pelled by sad curiosity. 

As | approached, the fragments of a 
low railing, half-standing, half-lying, in a 
small oblong, made me wonder if the 
inclosure had already been a resting- 
place. That might account for the 
muther’s wish. Yes! there wasa grave; 
a tiny grave no bigger than little Dot’s 
would be, with a roughly-hewn cross as 
a headstone. 


I bent to read the inscription: 


Here lies 
OUR LITTLE DARLING DOT. 
1840. 


Dot! I stood up with heart and brain 
in a whirl. Dot! 1840. Five and 
twenty years ago, and Dot had died but 
half-an-hour before. What did it mean ? 
What did it mean ? 

A sudden fear of the solitude and 
silence of the place fell upon me. But 
for shame I would have turned tail on it 
then and there. As it was, scorn of my 
own suspicions made me return to the 
house. How still it was! how desolate. 
I remember standing at the outer door 
listening in vain for some sound within ; 
I remember seeing my revolver and 
writing case on the table in the outer 
room; I remember nerving myself to 
push open the inner door, but I remember 
no more. 

* a & * 

They told me in hospital that I must 
have tripped over the broken flooring 
between the two rooms, and in falling 
have cut my head against the lintel. 

Perhaps I did. Perhaps I didn’t. I 
only know that something—God knows 
what—stood between me and my mad- 
ness, so that when I came to myself it 
was gone for ever. In its place had 
grown up a craving to live—to hear, to 
see, to know, to understand. 

As I got better I used to lie and cry 
like a woman. Then the other fellows 
would say it was all weakness, and that I 
must be a man and bear up. And some- 
times I would lie and smile. Then they 
said | was a trump with more pluck than 
they had. And as often as not 1 wasn’t 
thinking of myself or my own troubles at 
all, but of brave little Dot and her desire 
for a puff-puff-boom. 

They sent me down the Industo Bombay, 
so as to avoid the rattle of the train, for my 
head was still weak. We stuck on a sand- 
bank at Sukkhur, being made unmanageable 
by two flats we were towing. They were 
laden mostly with cargo, but carried a 
good many third-class passengers. I don’t 
know why I had risen from my sick bed 
full of a great curiosity, but I had. Some- 
how I never seemed to have looked at life 
before, whereas now everything interested 
me. So I went down to the flats and 
talked to the people. There was a cabin 
on one, carrying a few second-class pas- 
sengers, and as | was walking along a 
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gangway between some bales I saw an 
Englishwoman, holding a child on her 
lap. The crouching attitude struck me as 
familiar, I stopped and spoke—about the 
weather or something. She looked up, 
and then I knew where I had seen that 
attitude, for it was Dot’s mother. I don’t 
think I should have recognised her—for 
she was an old woman with gray hair— 
but for the remembrance of the changed 
look which, as you may recollect, she had 
when I roused her in the bungalow by 
touching her arm. 

“Ts that your child?” I asked 
courteously, for poorly dressed as she 
was, her face was unmistakably refined. 
‘* No!” she replied ; and I recognised the 
somewhat querulous voice. ‘‘It’s my 
granddaughter, but I am as fond of her 
as if she were my own—almost.” 

As she spoke she shifted the child’s 
head higher up on her arm, and I saw a 
mass of fluffy light gold curls. 

‘*Perhaps she reminds you of your 
own?” | continued at a venture, anxious 
only to make her talk. 

A faint curiosity came to her worn face. 

‘* It’s funny you should say so—just as 
if you had seen our Dot. So like—so 
wonderfully like. Sometimes it seems as 
if she had come back again, yet it is five 
and twenty years since I lost her.” 

‘* That is a long time.” 

‘* A long, long time to remember, isn’t 
it? And I’ve had so many and lost so 
many. But I never forgot Dot—she was 
so pretty! Ah, well! I daresay it would 
have been against her, poor lamb. 
‘ Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain.’” 

She lulled the child on her lap to deeper 
slumber with a _ gentle rocking. It 
seemed to me as if she were soothing 
regret to sleep also. 

**She had curls like this one?” I 
remarked, cruelly anxious to keep her to 
the subject. 

Once more she looked at me with that 
oddly familiar bewilderment. 

**I can’t think where I’ve seen you 
before,” she said after a pause. ‘‘I never 
met you in those old days, did 1? Ah 
well! I’ve lived so long and travelled so 
far that I can’t remember it all. Some- 
times I seem to forget everything except 
what I see—snd Dot. I never forget 
her. Only iast month I was coming 
down the river not far from the place 
where the little dear shot herself—she was 
playing with her father’s revolver, you 
know—and I seemed to go through it all 
again. Her father—he left the Salt soon 


to 
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after—was downright vexed with me 
because I fretted so. He said no good 
could come of remembering grief so long. 
But I don’t know. I’ve heard it said that 
there is only so much sorrow and 
happiness in the world ; then if one person 
gets a lot there must be less trouble left 
for others. I’ve held on to my share 
anyhow, though maybe, as father says, it 
isn’t any good.” 

Her tired eyes sought the distant sand- 
hills wistfully and her mouth trembled a 
little. 

Just then the whistle sounded, bidding 
all stragglers go on board the steamer. 

** Good-bye,” said I, holding out my 
hand. ‘‘ To-morrow, if I may, I will 


AT DOT’S GRAVE 


come again and tell you what your un- 
forgotten grief did for me.” 

But next morning I found that the flat 
had been left at its destination during the 
night. That is all. 

There was a long pause. 

‘‘And your explanation,” asked a 
somewhat tremulous voice from a dark 
corner. 


‘‘Gentlemen,” said the Major, ‘I 
have none to offer. What I know is 
this. Somehow—Ged knows how—I 


saw that mother’s unforgotten grief, and 
it saved me from shirking my share.” 
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By CHARLES LOWE 


NE of the most gorgeous pageants 
I ever beheld was a grand historical 
procession several years ago at Dresden in 
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celebration of the eight hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Wettin dynasty, 
which now rules, in its various branches, 
over all the Saxon countries of Germany. 
These were not exactly the regions, in 
spite of the name, from which came our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, who hailed rather 
from the districts now known as the Elbe 
Duchies. But if the present Saxon lands 
of Germany did not send us the elements 
of a people, they at least furnished us 
with a Prince and Princess, ‘* prolongers 
of .our royal line”; and we have now 
returned the compliment by supplying 
them with a ruler in the person of the 
Duke of Edinburgh. This is not the first 
time, though, that England has favoured 
Germany with a sovereign, as witness the 
case of the Duke of Cumberland, fifth son 


of George III., who, on the accession of 
his niece, Victoria, to the throne of Eng- 


land, went over to reign at his ancestral 
Herrenhausen. And a mighty good thing 


it was for us, too—perhaps, indeed, one 
of the most fortunate things that ever be- 
fell us—that the operation of the Salic 
law severed for ever our sovereign con- 
nection with Hanover, which had never 
been anything to us but a bone of bloody 
contention with the foes of Germany, 
from ‘glorious Minden” onwards. On 
the whole, however, we have received 
much more than we have given in the 
shape of princes to the Fatherland, which, 
while shipping its surplus population to 
the Far West, still finds an outlet for 


many of its superfluous princes in the 
island-realm to which of yore the stream 
of its adventurous emigrants was directed. 
And at the present time our dynasty is 
much more German than George I. made 


back, 


it, and much more ancient, going 
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as it does, tothe founding of the Saxon 
house of Wettin, whose sceptre now em- 
braces a German kingdom and _ several 
minor sovereignties. Do readers now 
not perceive how, if the Queen wanted to 
travel with absolute incognito, she might 
well assume the honourable name of *‘ Mrs. 
Wettin,” which is sometimes familiarly 
applied to her. But how comes it to be 
so applied ? 

To explain that is simply to tell the 
story of her marriage to her cousin, Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Cousin ? 
Yes ; for his father, Duke Ernest I., had a 
sister, Victoire Marie Louise, who married 
the Prince of Leiningen, and who, on be- 
coming a widow with two children, again 
wedded the Duke of Kent, fourth son of 
George III., by whom she bore one child 
only—our present Queen. ‘‘A few months 
after the birth of my child,” wrote the 
Duchess of Kent, ‘‘ my infant and myself 
were awfully deprived of father and hus- 
band. We stood alone, almost friendless 
and unknown in this country. J could not 
even speak the language of it.” The mother- 
tongue of our Queen was, therefore, Ger- 
man. Writing to Hannah More, William 
Wilberforce, the friend of Africa, said: 
**She, the Duchess of Kent, whom I found with her fine animated child on the 
floor by her side with its playthings, 
apologised for not knowing English well 
enough to converse init, but intimated a 
hope that she might speak it better and 
longer with me at some future time.” 

That was the language of a mother ; 
and now I must record the words of a 
grandmother. This was the old Duchess 
of Coburg, who about the same time 
said: ** When these two cousins grow up, 
they must be husband and wife.” The 
old lady was referring to her infant grand- 
son, Prince Albert, the second son of the 
Duke of Coburg (Ernest I.), who was born 
a few months after his pretty little English 
cousin (1819). It is sometimes said that 
marriages are made in heaven, but here 
we have an illustration of the other theory 
that they are contrived by mothers-in-law 
and other lady relatives. For the wish of 
the old Duchess was destined to be real- 
ised. Prince Albert, the boy whose fate 
had thus been settled for him by his grand- 
mother, was the younger of two brothers 
—the sole offspring of their parents. 
They had been given the names of the 
little princes, sons of Frederick, Elector 
of Saxony, surnamed the Gentle, who, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
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alarming even 
than the spiriting 
away of Prince 
Alexander of Bul- 
garia in the full 
glare of the pres- 
ent age. Andwhat 
is more _pictur- 
esque in all the 
writings of Carlyle 
than his vivid de 
scription of the 
Prinzenraub, if 
readers care to 7 
turn to it? In the 
persons of the two 
princes who were 
thus kidnapped for 
political reasons, 
but safely restored 
to their parents, 
the Saxon dynasty became split up into two 
branches—the Ernestine, or elder, and the 


Albertine, or younger, the latter now 
represented by the King of Saxony. But 


the Reformation, of which the former 
branch was a stout supporter, ended by 
reversing its order of dynastic precedence, 
and by changing it ‘‘ from major into 
minor in Saxon genealogy,” lopping it up 
into several little sovereignties, of which 
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SCHLOSS ROSENAU, WHERE THE PRINCE CONSORT AND THE LATE DUKE OF 
COBURG WERE BORN. 


Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is perhaps the chief. 
But it was only in 1824 that the Duchy, 
or twin duchies, by exchange, rectification 
of frontier, and inheritance, assumed their 
present title and extent under the sceptre 
of our Prince Albert’s father, Duke Ernest 
I., whose son, Ernest II., lately deceased, 
has now been succeeded by his nephew, 
the Duke of Edinburgh—“‘‘ the thirteenth 
in direct descent,” as Carlyle counted, 
‘‘from the little boy Ernst, whom Kunz 
yon Kaufungen stole.” 

His twelfth direct descendant, Prince 
Albert, was born in August, 1819, at the 
Rosenau (yuasi Rose-Field), a charming 
little sylvan chalet on the south-west border 
of the lovely district of wood and hill known 
as the ‘‘ Thiiringerwald ”; and it was here, 
as well as at Rheinhardsbrunn, a more 
pretentious edifice of the same kind on 
the north-eastern fringe of the Thuringian 
Forest, that the future Prince Consort and 
his brother spent the most part of their 
infancy and happy youth up to the time 
when destiny had decided they should 
part, virtually for ever—the elder to enter 
the Saxon service at Dresden and prepare 
himself for the duties of a German sove- 
reign, the younger to set out on his 
travels and complete the education which 
had always hitherto been conducted with 
an eye to his one day becoming semi- 
sovereign of England. 

Nor was he the first of his race who had 
aspired to this high position, for his 
uncle, Prince Leopold, ere yet there was 
any prospect of his being offered the 
Belgian crown, had married the Princess 
Charlotte, only daughter of George IV., 
by his ill-starred spouse, Caroline of 
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Brunswick ; and on the premature death 
of his wife in childbed, Prince Leopold, to 
use the words of Sir T. Martin, ‘‘ was 
struck to the heart both in his affections 
and his ambition.” But what-he could not 


obtain himself he resolved, if possible, to 
secure for his nephew ; and when it became 
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clear that the Princess Victoria would 
succeed to the English throne, both Prince 
Leopold—who, although baulked of his 
ambition to achieve divided sway over the 
Britons, had by this time become King 
of the Belgians—and his mother, the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg, put every 
iron in the fire in order to bring about a 


match between the Princess and their 
cousin. 

Nor did they encounter much difficulty 
in the carrying out of their matrimonial 
plans, although there were several com- 
petitors in the field for the hand of the 
Princess Victoria, as there had also been 

several  candi- 
dates for the 
heart of Portia. 
It has’ been 
pretended by 
some writers 
that when first 
the two broth- 
ers, Ernest and 
Albert, went 
over to Eng- 
land to visit their 
fair cousin of 
Kent, it was 
really a toss up 
which she would 
prefer, as the 
matrimonial fate 
of Portia had 
depended on the 
choice of the 
caskets by her 
wooers. But 
that was not so. 
The Princess 
was’ charmed, 
as she herself 
confessed, by 
both the young 
men, but her 
heart went out 
to one in par- 
ticular, and the 
unprompted af- 
fection of the 
‘* May Flower,” 
as her relatives 
of Coburg called 
the Princess, 
was returned as 
warmly by its 
special object. 
Their  attach- 
ment had been 
the more 
natural as the 
motives underlying the first meeting had 
been concealed from them. ‘‘ It must be 
made a sine gud non,” wrote Stockmar, 
‘*that the object of the visit be kept 
strictly private from the Princess, so as 
to leave them completely at their ease. 
But the Prince himself, for all that, was 
in the secret.” 
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He and his brother, in May, 1836, had 
been brought over on a visit to the 
Duchess of Kent at Kensington, where 
they stayed four weeks, everything being 
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DUKE ALFRED'S 
RESIDENCE IN COBURG. 


EDINBURGH, 


done to captivate them. ‘‘ Dear aunt,” 
wrote Prince Albert to his mamma, ‘‘is 
very kind to us, and does everything 
she can to please us; and our cousin is 
very amiable. ‘‘Our cousin,” on the 
other hand, who had meanwhile been 
enlightened on the object of the visit by 
King Leopold, thus wrote to him : ‘‘ I have 
now only to beg you, my dearest uncle, 
to take care of the health of one now so 
dear to me, and to take him under your 
special protection. I hopeand trust that 
all will go on prosperously and well on this 
subject now of so much importance to 
me.” Meanwhile the Prince continued 
his studies at Bonn, as well as his travels, 
but he remained in pretty constant corre- 
spondence with his affectionate cousin. 


‘‘A few days ago,” he wrote to his 
father, ‘‘1 received a letter from Aunt 
Kent, inclosing one from our cousin. 


The day before yesterday I received a 
second and still kindlier letter from my 
cousin, in which she thanks me for my 
good wishes on her birthday.” A little 
later he wrote to ‘‘my dearest cousin” 
to congratulate her on having now, by 
the death of her uncle, William IV. (June 
1837), become ‘‘ Queen of the mightiest 
land of Europe,” adding, ‘‘ May I pray 
you to think sometimes of your cousins 
in Bonn, and to continue to them that 
kindness you favoured them with till now ? 
Be assured that our minds are always 
with you.” He goes to Switzerland and 
sends his ‘‘dearest cousin” a _ dried 
‘*Rose des Alpes”; he returns to Bonn 





and Coburg, but ceases not, by writing, 
to keep alive the flame of her affection. 

In this way three more years pass, during 
which the Queen has further advanced 
towards maturity, and the Prince to 
physical and intellectual perfection. Then 
(in October, 1839) the two brothers re- 
turned to England, this time to Windsor, 
and were ‘‘ received at the top of the 
staircase by the Queen herself, who con- 
ducted them at once to the Duchess of 
Kent.” After a happy week spent in 
dining, dancing, and riding out, the 
Queen sent for her favourite cousin, and 
in maidenly blushing words, of which the 
sense has only been recorded, asked him 
to become her husband; for etiquette 
demanded that she herself, so to speak, 
should ‘‘pop the question.” But there 
was really no question. ‘‘ My mind is 
quite made up,” wrote the Queen to her 
uncle, ‘‘and I told Albert this morning. 
The warm affection he showed me on 
learning this gave me great pleasure. 
He seems perfection, and I think that I 
have the prospect of great happiness 
before me. I love him more than I can 
say.” As for the Prince, his feelings 
could only find expression in the words of 
Schiller : 


“ Heaven opens on the ravish’d eye, 
The heart is all entranced in bliss.” 


After the Princes had again left England, 
the Privy Council met at Buckingham 
Palace, and the Queen, wearing a bracelet 
with the Prince’s portrait ‘‘to give her 
courage,” formally announced to that 
(eighty in number) her 


august body 
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PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF COBURG,! 


intention to ‘‘ally 


with the Prince 
Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg - Gotha,” 


feeling that this 
union ‘‘will at 
once secure my 
domestic felicity 
and serve the in- 
terests of my 
country.” In Jan- 


uary of the follow- 
ing year the Queen 
in person opened 
Parliament, to 
which she_ also 
imparted her re- 
solution, and both 
in going and com- 
ing she ‘* was 
more loudly cheer- 
ed than she had 
been for some 
time,” to use her 
own words. Those 
cheers were not 
unmingled with 
certain discordant 
notes both in and 
out of Parliament, 





myself in marriage 
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The three unmarried Daughters of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA OF COBURG,! 


where the question of the Prince’s status, 


and the 
like had to be 
settled. But while 
Parliament was 
thus debating, a 
special mission 
from the Queen 
was investing her 
betrothed at Gotha 
with the Garter; 
and on January 
28th the Prince set 
out for England 
amid the most 
touching demon- 
strations of affec- 
tion and leave- 
taking from the 
simple, kindly 
people among 
whom he had 
spent his happy 
youth. On _ the 
way he was most 
disagreeably im- 
pressed by hearing 


annuity, 


that -arliament 
had reduced his 
proposed annuity 
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of £50,000 to £30,000, leading him to 
fear that the English people did not 
approve his marriage. But this ap- 
prehension was gradually dispelled, 
among other things by the great popular 
enthusiasm that was evoked by the royal 
marriage in St. James’s Palace Chapel 
on February roth, 1840—the couple be- 
ing then in their twenty-first year. 

They were one-and-twenty when they 
married, and the Queen was destined to 
enjoy only twenty-one years of happy 
wedded life. But during that time there 
was a frequent interchange of visits 
between Coburg and Windsor. The late 
Prince Ernest II., who succeeded his 
father in 1844, had impressed the Queen 
as favourably almost as her own Consort 
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of that quaint and picturesque old town. 
The occasion sadly recalled the visit 
which she had paid to the birthplace of 
her husband five years after their mar- 
riage. ‘*I never felt so much pleasure 
and peace,” she wrote to her uncle, ‘‘ as 
I did in his company at beautiful 
Rosenau.” On another occasion, while 
residing there, the Queen played the part 
of hostess to her married daughters and 
their husbands (Crown Prince of Prussia, 
and Prince of Hesse) in the home which 
had witnessed her idolised husband’s 
birth, 

It was during the Queen’s visit to 
Coburg in 1864, for the purpose of unveil- 
ing the monument to the memory of her 
husband, that Prince Alfred (the Duke of 
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had done, being a man of the most 
charming manners and mental accom- 
plishments ; and on marrying the Princess 
Alexandra of Baden (sister of the reigning 
Grand-Duke), in 1842, he had brought 
her over to England on a visit to Her 
Majesty, who desired to ‘“‘see_ their 
honeymoon happiness,” as Prince Ernest 
had been a witness of hers. On several 
other occasions, teo, after his accession, 
Duke Ernest returned to England, 
notably at the death of his beloved 
brother in 1861, and again three years 
later to Balmoral. The following year 
the Queen, accompanied by her three 
unmarried daughters and her youngest 
son, Prince Leopold, journeyed to Coburg 
to unveil the bronze statue of her lamented 
Consort which stands in the market-place 
121. October, 1893. 


Edinburgh) came of age ; and he was then 
adopted by his uncle, the Duke of Coburg, 
as his heir, in default of issue by his own 
lawful wife, as of course the Prince of 
Wales, who stood first in order of succes- 
sion, would be debarred from accepting 
and swaying a foreign sceptre while re- 
taining his rights to mount, in the course 
of time, the throne of England. Several 
years ago, on the Duke of Edinburgh 
going to Berlin to be invested with the 
chain of the Black Eagle (the Garter of 
Prussia), a rumour (which was indeed the 
sea-serpent of the German Press) again 
arose that he had come there to negotiate 
the sale of his reversionary rights to the 
throne of Coburg. And this rumour dis- 
pleased the Duke immensely. Sending 
for the Correspondent of an English news-~ 
c 
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paper, he asked him to give an emphatic 
denial to the report, remarking that the oath 
he had just taken as a Knight of the Black 
Eagle contained words which contem- 
plated the certainty of his one day becom- 
ing a German sovereign. ‘‘And I think,” 
added the Duke, ‘‘ that will be a clincher for 
them.”’ 

At thattime he certainly was minded 
to take up the sceptre of his uncle 
whenever it might fall from his hand. But 
in the meantime there were certain reasons 
why he should, perhaps, change his mind ; 
and in Germany itself the expectation was 
general that, on the death of Ernest II., 
the Duke of Edinburgk would waive his 
rights in favour of his son, Prince Alfred, 
who, as having enjoyed a German educa- 
tion among the people of Coburg-Gotha, 
and served in the Prussian Guards, might 
hope to become a more popular ruler with 
them than a man of purely English breed- 
ing and service like his father. But this 
general expectation of the Germans was 
disappointed by the Duke of Edinburgh 
himself, who hastened to enter into posses- 
sion of the public and private patri- 
monies left him by his uncle without giving 
the least indication of his intention to 
transfer them to his own son, after enjoy- 
ing their formal use for a little time ; and if 
any doubt pervaded the minds of his sub- 
jects as to how his succession would be 
viewed in Berlin, it must have been wholly 
dispelled by the hasty arrival of the Em- 
peror at Rheinhardsbrunn to act as a sort 
of political sponsor and Dymock-cham- 
pion, so to speak, to his English uncle on 
the day the latter took the oath to the 
constitution of his German duchy. 

His Majesty’s presence on this occa- 
sion was all the more remarkable as 
his relations with the deceased Duke 
Ernest, ever since the fall of Bismarck, 
had been anything but cordial. But 
death adjusts all personal differences, 
and it was for this reason, too, that the 
Duke’s funeral was attended by so many 
of his’ English relatives. Both the 
Official Gazette at Berlin, and the Court 
Circular at Osborne, were full of expres- 
sions of the profoundest grief for the 
decease of so dear a family friend as 
Duke Ernest II.,although it is well known, 
or at least asserted with every appearance 
of truth, that the feelings of the Duke 
himself towards the English Court had 
greatly changed since the death of his 
brother, for reasons which are_ too 
delicate, and, perhaps, also a little too 
doubtful, to be here discussed. ‘* My 
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dear Cousin,” wrote the Duke to the 
Queen after her marriage, ‘‘ let me thank 
you very sincerely for your letter. You 
are always so good and kind to me that 
I fear I never thank you sufficiently. 
Oh! if you could only know the place 
you and Albert occupy in my heart. 
Albert is my second self; my heart is one 
with his. Independently of his being my 
brother, I love and esteem him more than 
any one onearth. You will perhaps smile 


at my speaking of him in such glowing 
terms; but I do so that you may feel 
how much you have gained in him. 


He 
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has all the qualities necessary for a good 
husband. Your life cannot fail to be 
happy.” 

In words of pathetic grief and affection 
Duke Ernest records in his diary of twenty 
years later how the fatal news of his 
brother’s death reached him when out 
shooting ; and it was in the same circum- 
stances that Death laid its hand on him 
too, and transferred to his English 
nephew the sceptre of dominions which, 
if not very large, will challenge com- 
parison in point of natural beauty and 
historical interest with those of any other 
sovereign in the Fatherland. 
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E was a middle-aged man when he 


first came to the town. He had 
taken an appointment as clerk to a 
firm of solicitors, and he was happy in 
that appointment, regarding it as a 
step upwards. He was small in stature 
and wild in manner. His eyes had 
a hesitating look in them, and he 
pressed his thin lips tightly together, 
as though to counterbalance his look of 
hesitation and make himself appear rather 
firm. He found himself furnished apart- 
ments in a house that was one of a row 
on the very outskirts of the great town. 
They were two rooms at the top of the 
house, small and _ shabbily furnished, 
looking out on a piece of waste-land at 
the back. On this piece of waste-land 
there was one large tree growing. At the 
time when he first took the rooms he was 
talkative, and told the landlady all about 
himself. 

‘“My name is Peters. You see, I’ve 
just got a step upwards rather, by being 
appointed clerk to Grantham and Flyn- 
ders. Formerly, I used to keep the books 
for Flynders’s cousin, who’s a grocer in a 
small way at Melstowe—oh, quite a com- 
paratively small way.” 

‘*Really now,” said Mrs. Marks, a 
good woman, but not always logical ; 
“and then for this Flynders to give 
himself those airs—and his cousin no 
more than that! Ah! I’ve many a time 
said that half the world doesn’t know 
who the other half’s relations are!” 

**So it is,” replied Peters. ‘‘ I may 
say—TI think I may say—that I’ve done a 
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good deal for Flynders’s cousin. He’s 
taken my advice more than once, notably 
in an extension of the counter-trade in 
effervescents during the hot weather, 
and he’s found it pay him. Well, Ae 
knew that I could do a good deal better 
than I was doing. I'd taught myself 
things, you see. There was shorthand, 
now. At Melstowe my shorthand was, 
if it’s not to use too strong a term, going 
to rot, simply going to rot—in a grocery 
and general, there’s no use for it. I 
pointed that all out to Flynders’s cousin, 
and he—being good-natured and seeing 
what I was—got me this berth with this 
Flynders himself. So I left Melstowe, 
and I left Flynders’s cousin—left him, 
thanks to me, doing to my certain know- 
ledge some gross more in the lemonade 
than he had ever done in the past.” Peters 
paused, and looked proud of himself. 
‘*Mind,” he went on, rather. weakly, 
‘* I’m telling you all this not from any— 
any desire to tell any one anything, but 
because I may be giving up these rooms 
in two or three years, or even less. You 
see, I’ve taken one of those steps 
upwards that may lead to anything. 
In a post like mine, you just work 
yourself up and work yourself up. Starting 
with what I may call family influence, and 
having rather a strong natural turn, I 
may be made managing clerk in no time ; 
then, perhaps, Flynders dies, and I’m took 
in. ‘Grantham and Peters’ wouldn’t 
sound bad. Only then, of course, | 
shouldn’t keep these rooms—I should be 
taking a house of my own.” 
C2 
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Mrs. Marks considered this, not un- 
justly, to be a little wild. But it was 
cheaper always to humour a lodger; and 
she mostly chose the cheapest. ‘‘ Then 
you’d be getting married,” she said. 

**Under the circumstances I should 
ask Flynders’s cousin’s second daughter 
to— to——” 

‘*To consider it,” suggested the land- 
lady. 

‘** To re-consider it,” said Peters, sadly 
and correctively. He had a _ nervous 
anxiety to get away from the subject. 
He glanced out of the window. ‘‘{f call 
that a pleasant look-out,” he said. ‘‘ Being 
high up, and that sycamore touching the 
window nearly, it ain’t unlike Zaccheus.” 

‘* That’s no sycamore, Mr. Peters. It’s 
a plane.” 

**] don’t know about such things. | 
ain’t a talker asarule. It may be that 
I’m a bit excited at entering on a new 
sp’ere, a sp’ere from which much may be 
hoped. Not for worlds would I have 
‘em know in the office that I’ve got am- 
bitions—oh, no!” 

The landlady moved to the door. ‘* Will 
there be anything else now?” 

‘*A little tea, if it’s not too 
trouble,” said Peters. ‘‘I have a 
tiality for tea.” 

** You shall have it,”’ said Mrs. Marks. 
She did a good deal with the manner and 
the tone of the voice. Peters vaguely un- 
derstood that all this was exceptional, and 
must not occur again ; he must not make 
a practice of taking up Mrs. Marks’s 
precious time by sheer garrulousness ; 
and he must not get into the habit of 
ordering tea or anything else that he 
wanted—he must wait until it was 
brought to him spontaneously. He began 
to unpack his few belongings, and put 
them away neatly. He had a picture 
an engraving that he had _ purchased, 
ready framed, in Melstowe. It represented 
David playing before Saul. He hung it 
over the mantelpiece. Beneath stood a 
partly-decayed model of a Swiss mountain 
and chalet, protected by a glass case. 

When everything was tidy, Peters sat 
down and drank his tea, and thought 
about his ambitions. 

al 7 * * 

Now Mr. Peters, as will have been 
gathered, was as ignorant as a child of 
the manner in which promotion takes 
place in a solicitor’s office, and of the 
fact that he had no chance whatever. He 
was conscientious and patient, and could 
do mechanical work ; he was quite regu- 


much 
par- 





lar. Some men can do a thing one 
which they cannot do on the next, 
Peters was never unexpected. 


day 
but 
He was 
invariable in his merits, and in his incom- 


petence. With him Nature had drawn a 
line, and said, ‘‘ Peters, you are never 
going beyond that.” 

His disappointment dawned very slowly 
upon him. He found that a solicitor’s 
office was not what he had supposed it to 
be. Neither Grantham nor Flynders was 
at all by way of being intimate with him ; 
in fact, they rarely spoke to him, except 
to dictate a letter ; it was the managing 
clerk who told him what to do, and he 
always did it as well as he could, and 
that was never very well, nor very badly. 
Sometimes he thought with regret of the 
nearly social terms upon which he had 
been with Flynders’s cousin ; Flynders’s 
cousin had taken his advice about the 
lemonade. Now he was not on social 
terms with anybody. He was not good 
at making friends. He did not get on 
very well with the other clerks. They 
were not serious ; they played practical 
jokes upon him, which he took, as a rule, 
with his accustomed mildness; once or 
twice he lost his temper, and then he was 
undignified but very funny. 

His position was notin any danger. He 
was careful, methodical, punctual. It was 
only that his step upwards had been the 
last step that he was able to take in that 
direction. He had found his level. In 
the first few months of his appointment he 
had purchased a large law-book second- 
hand. He picked that one because it 
was so very cheap, and it was so very 
cheap because it was also so very obso- 
lete ; but Peters did not know this. He 
studied his book, without entirely under- 
standing it, by the light of an evil-smelling 
lamp in the long evenings. When his 
disappointment had finally dawned upon 
him, he took the book back to the second- 
hand bookseller, and tried to get him to 
purchase it again ; but that was of no use. 
It had taken the second-hand man some 
years to sell that book once, and he did 
not feel inclined to recommence the 
struggle. So Peters put it up on a shelf, 
and did his best to forget it. Now he read 
Mrs. Marks’s newspaper (she obliged him 
with the loan of it) in the evening. On 
one occasion another clerk lent him some- 
thing described as a regular spicy novel. 
Peters read a few pages, but he did not 
like it, and gave it back. 

He began to be sorry that on his first 
arrival he had been so confidential with 
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his landlady; he had given her a false 
impression, and he must correct it. So 
one day he mentioned to her that he had 
relinquished the notion of a partnership. 


‘‘Ah, yes,” she said. She had quite 
forgotten about it, but one must verbally 
humour lodgers. Besides, she had an 
apposite observation to make. ‘‘I’ve 
often remarked,” she said, ‘‘ that if we 
could all have everything we wanted, 
there wouldn’t be enough to go round.” 

Peters felt a littlelonely. One day was 
very much like another. He always went 
to bed at the same time, and always rose 
at the same time. His life seemed to be 
going on by machinery with himself left 
out of it. He had a fancy that it was 
the plane-tree which woke him in the 
morning ; its boughs touched lightly 
against his window sometimes when the 
wind blew. He was rather attached to 
that tree. In the summer it looked so 
cool and pleasant. There was a door at 
the back of the house, leading on to that 
piece of waste-land, and he would have 
liked to have gone outside and sat under 
the tree in the hot weather. But he 
doubted if he had any right to use that 
back-door. He had a right to his two 
rooms and to the front-door and staircase 
which led to them ; but he was doubtful 
about the back-door. On one or two 
occasions he had inadvertently exceeded 
his rights, and Mrs. Marks had seemed 
to him rather put out. As a matter of 
fact, Mrs. Marks was very well satisfied 
with him. He was a good lodger, gave 
no trouble, and paid his book punctually ; 
he rarely rang, never seemed to mind if 
the bell was not answered, went to church 
twice every Sunday, and was a credit to 
the house. He was an economical man, 
and was putting by a little money. He 
had a small sum of his own—20 a year 
—that his father had left him, or, as he 
preferred to call it, a certain private 
income independent of his salary. The 
days went on ; the old tree looked in at 
his window and seemed interested in him, 
and he was interested in the tree, noting 
the way it took the seasons. Otherwise 
there was nothing, and it was rather 
lonely. 

And then one day Mrs. Marks brought 
him a piece of news. Her little niece, 
Elsa, was coming to spend a holiday 
with her. She thought she would 
mention it, bécause there were some 


lodgers who objected to children. 
Of course, Peters was delighted to say 
that he did not object to children at all. 


‘Oh, and about that back-door, Mrs. 
Marks,” he added. ‘‘ I’ve sometimes 
thought I'd like to make use of it, so as 
to sit out under that tree of a warm 
evening.” 

‘*Most certainly, Mr. Peters, and no 
need to ask either.” 

* ~ * . 

Under the plane-tree Peters found a 
thin girl, with a white dress, black 
stockings, yellow hair, and a large doll. 
He gazed at her mildly : 

. ‘Are you Elsa?” 

**Yes. Are you the lodger?” 

** Yes.” He paused for want of idéas, 
and added that it was a fine Saturday 
afternoon. 

She had much more self-possession 
than he had. She looked at him criti- 
cally. ‘* Were you going to sit out here, 
lodger ?” 

‘** 1 had been thinking of it.” 

‘* Well, do it then.” 

He sat down beside her, and said that 
she had a nice doll. 

‘*Yes; its name is Mrs. Markham. 
I’m giving her up, because I’m nearly 
nine, and it’s silly to keep on with dolls 
when you’re nearly grown up. I used to 
have six dolls, and I’ve given them all up 
except Mrs, Markham. She'll have to 
go too.” [ 

**T say, how do you play with dolls?” 

**You pretend things. Can you do 
that ?” 

‘* Bless you, yes!” said Peters, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ I can pretend anything you like. 
What shall it be?” 

‘* Let’s pretend it’s night.” 

‘Allright. It’s night. And what do 
you do then ?” 

** Well, if it’s night, of course we must 
put Mrs. Markham to bed. I’ve got her 
night-dress in my pocket.” She pulled it 
out and smoothed it on her knee. 
‘*Now I must undress her.” But she 
did not do it; she sat quite still, 
humming a little tune, while Peters 
watched her with interest. 

‘*What are you waiting for?” he 
asked. 

‘I’m waiting,” she said, with some 
severity, ‘‘ for you to look the other way. 
I can’t undress Mrs. Markham while 
you're staring at her.” 

Peters blushed, apologised, and looked 
the other way. Presently, he was told 
that he might turn round again; Mrs. 
Markham was properly attired, and 
asleep, with her head supported by part 
of a brick. 
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** Capital! "exclaimed Peters. 

“Hush!” said Elsa, , reproachfully. 
** It doesn’t seem as if you could pretend 
very well. Mrs. Markham’s asleep, and 
sO we must speak in whispers. Now 
what are you, besides being a lodger ? ” 

**I’m a clerk to a firm of solicitors,” 








do. This isn’t any good. 
something else. Can’t you 
anything?” 

Peters had an idea. He passed a small 
confectioner’s shop on his way from 
business, and he had observed and re- 
membered a label in the window. 


Let’s play at 
think of 


** ARE YOU ELSA?” 


Peters replied, in the repressed and husky 
voice enjoined upon him. 

‘‘ That all?” 

‘*I’m afraid so. I had expected to be 
one of the firm, but there are difficulties. 
It seems to be usual for a solicitor to be 
articled, and I doubt if the firm will see 
its way to——” 

Elsa yawned and interrupted. ‘‘ That'll 





** Look here, Elsa, do you think you 
could manage a liquorice jujube ?” 

Elsa looked down at the grass and 
waggled one foot nervously; her eyes 
seemed to get larger. 

‘* Yes, thank you,” she said demurely, 
**T think I could.” 

So they went off to the confectioner’s 
shop. Peters cross-examined the woman 
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behind the counter almost imperiously, as 
to the presence of deleterious mineral 
colouring matter in the desired sweetmeat. 
The woman answered him with cold con- 
fidence : 

‘*The liquorice jujube 
colour from the liquorice, 
vegetable and wholesome.” 

Then the purchase was made, and they 
sauntered back—Elsa slowly becoming 


sticky, and Peters smiling abundantly. 
* * > * 


takes its 
which is a 


Peters was lonely no longer while 
Elsa’s holiday lasted. Asarule she made 
suggestions, and ‘he acted upon them. 
She wanted to know why he never went 
on the river ; so one afternoon he took her. 
A man from the boat-house rowed them. 

‘* Why don’t you row yourself?” asked 
Elsa. 

‘* Because,” Peters answered, as he ran 
the boat’s nose hard into a thorn bush, 
‘‘[ have to steer. Mind your head— 
I took that a little too close.” 

The man from the boat-house backed 
them out. Similar incidents had occurred 
frequently since Peters took the lines. At 
the boatman's suggestion he now relin- 
quished them. 

In the course of her holiday Mrs. 
Markham, so Elsa said, died ; she was 
buried under the plane-tree. Peters dug 
the grave with his pocket-knife and a 
portion of a broken tea-cup. When the 
funeral service was over Peters produced 
a toy cricket set, and proposed a game. 
Elsa went in, and Peters bowled. After 
an hour anda half she retired hot; she 
was not out. Peters had bowled her 
twice, but on each occasion the ball was 
disqualified by the umpire. Elsa was the 
umpire. On the first occasion he had 
forgotten to say play, and on the second 
he had bowled faster than the rules of 
cricket permitted. Peters did not get an 
innings—that was characteristic of him. 

On Sundays Peters took Elsa to 
church. She refused to go more than 
once a Sunday, because her father went 
only once; if she went twice, she 
explained, it would be like saying that 
her father was a bad man; and he was a 
very good man. Peters asked her what 
prayers she said night and morning. 

‘“‘T used to have special ones,” she 
said, ‘‘ but I’ve forgotten them. Besides, 
I’m too old for them; they were baby 
things. Now I say any colic out of the 
prayer-book. They’re all good.” 

‘‘T don’t think that’s quite right,” said 
Peters. 


‘* Pa,” she observed, with subtle rele- 
vancy, ‘‘used.to say that all s'listers 
were liars.” 

‘*Well, I'm xzot a solicitor,” Peters 
objected, triumphantly. 

He remémbered two prayers for morn- 
ing and evening that he had learned when 
he was a boy. He copied them out in an 
exquisite hand, with Old English titles, 
on a sheet of tinted cardboard. Then he 
ruled a frame round them—three thin 
red lines within a broad black line. He 
was proud of his work. He presented it 
to Elsa. The wayward Elsa chose to be 
pleased with it, and owned that Peters 
wrote better than she did. She took the 


card away to her room at once—‘‘ to try 
them,” she explained. 
* * * * 


Peters found himself very dull indeed 
when Elsa had gone. He thought it 
over, and concluded that he was a man 
who needed companionship. One night 
he wrote a long letter—not a love-letter— 
to Flynders’s cousin’s second daughter, 
and posted it ; he got no reply, and a few 
months afterwards he read in Mrs. 
Marks’s newspaper the announcement 
that Flynders’s cousin’s second daughter 
had married the curate. 

‘She was always one for 
success,” Peters reflected. 

He wrote to Elsa, and she also did not 
answer—she had explained to him that 
he must not expect it, because she dis- 
liked writing letters. He sent her every 
year a birthday card (with a present), a 
Christmas card (also with a present), and 
a valentine. She sent him, so far as he 
knew, nothing at all; but one year he 
received a very ugly valentine, an insult- 
ing valentine. He thought that it must 
have come either from Elsa or from that 
young clerk who had lent him the really 
spicy novel. 

One day that young clerk seemed 
almost friendly to Peters. ‘‘ You’re a 
lonely old chap,” he said to him in the 
luncheon hour. ‘‘ Why don’t you buy a 
dog? It would be a companion to you.” 
Peters thought it rather a goodidea. As 
it happened, the young clerk had one that 
he wanted to sell; he described it as a 
faithful, pure-bred, sweet-tempered fox- 
terrier. It’s name was Tommy. Peters 
bought it, and its kennel was located 
under the plane-tree. 

Tommy liked almost every one except 
Peters. He would follow any one except 
Peters. If he was in the mood to snap‘at 
anybody, he preferred to snap at Peters. 


social 
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Mrs. Marks (under a special pecuniary 
arrangement) agreed to wash the dog. 
But she soon pleaded for the use of a 
muzzle on those occasions. ‘*‘ What 
with holding of him with one hand and 
being afraid of him biting me with the 
other, I can’t do it unless he’s muzzled.” 

Peters thought that muzzles were 
inhuman, and said that he would wash 
the dog himself. The first time he tried 
Tommy bit him in three places, and 
escaped before the operation was over. 
He bolted into the street, ran away, and 
never came back. 









‘*Now I’m glad,” said Peters. ‘*] 
always liked the child. Such bright ways 
she had! We shall soon be playing 
cricket together again.” 

‘* Why, you forget, Mr. Peters,” said 
Mrs. Marks, ‘‘ Elsa’s near seventeen 
now. Besides, you’re too much of an 
invalid to think of running about. 
You’ve aged.” Mrs. Marks herself did 
not age ; she was one of those hard, wiry 
women that are capable of looking forty 
for twenty years. 

Elsa looked very pretty. She still wore 
her hair down, but her dresses were much 





‘* THE PHOTOGRAPHER PLACED HER ON A RUSTIC STILE WITH PETERS STANDING BY HER SIDE,” 


So Peters was quite alone. Mrs. 
Marks was too busy to talk to him. 
Elsa did not come back. But the old 
plane-tree did not seem to mind him. 

* * * * 

As the years went on, Peters found 
that he got old very quickly. One of the 
effects of age, in his case, was a violent 
pain in the chest, which came on after 
any great exertion or if he walked fast 
uphill. He went for a holiday—a week 
at Hunstanton —but it did not seem to do 
him much good. But when he came 
back, he heard glorious news. Elsa was 
coming again for a few days. 





longer. She had a very superior manner, 
and did not seem particularly glad to see 
Peters. She took one of the liquorice 
jujubes that he offered her. But she 
explained that she did not care about 
that sort now; she only liked the best 
chocolates. ‘‘ You can’t get them here. 
If you want to give me anything, Mr. 
Peters, there’s a blouse (two-and-eleven) 
in Higginson’s window that would do me 
nicely.” 

He looked a little bewildered, but he 
bought her the blouse, and it did her very 
nicely indeed—so nicely that she thought 
it was a pity that she was not to be 
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photographed init. ‘* We might be photo- 
graphed together,” she said, alluringly ; 
‘*] shouldn’t want more than two copies— 
cabinets.” 

This was better. Peters was pleased 
that she wanted him to be photographed 
with her. The photographer placed her on 
a rustic stile, with Peters standing by her 
side. He smiled widely and with feeling, 
as he looked at her. She shook her head 
impatiently. ‘*Oh, this won’t do!” she 
said, ‘‘your grinning puts me _ out. 
Besides, you shake the stile. I wish you’d 
stand away, and let me be done alone. 
Then you can have yourself took after- 
wards.” 

So Peters stood away, meekly. But on 
the whole he did not think it worth while 
to have himself taken afterwards. 

The two copies arrived, and satisfied 
Elsa. ‘‘ Though I’ve known myself look 
better,” she said. One copy was for 
herself, and the other she destined for a 
particular friend. Peters had bought a 
plush frame, supposing that she had 
intended to give him one copy; well, 
that did not matter; he could order a 
third from the photographer. In the 
meantime he was required to pack up the 
photograph for the particular friend. 

‘“Tt would travel safer,” he said, ‘‘ if 
you packed it between a couple of pieces 
of card.” 

Elsa looked thoughtful. ‘‘ I’ve got an 
old bit in my writing-case,” she said. ‘‘ Go 
and fetch it, Mr. Peters.” 

He hunted through the writing-case, 
but could not find it. 

‘* Well, I know it’s there, anyhow,” she 
retorted. ‘‘I kept it, knowing it would 
come in some day. It’s got those prayers 
on it that you wrote out for me when I 
was here before.” 

‘Oh, yes, I saw that. I didn’t think 

‘* Well, never mind, I'll go and get it 
myself ; torn in half, it will just do. It 
will puzzle my friend, though—he’s not 
one of the praying sort.” 

Peters was guilty of looking somewhat 
despondent as he moved away ; this made 
Elsa ratherangry. ‘‘ You needn’t look so 
glum,” she said; ‘‘ you didn’t expect me 
to keep it all my life, and have it buried 
with me—silly old card—did you?” 

* * a7 

‘One thing I will say,” Mrs. Marks 
observed, after Elsa had gone, ‘is that 
she does brighten up a house. And 


I hope her looks mayn’t be a snare 
She has one young 


to her. admirer 
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already, and she a mere child! She's 
promised to come again next year. I 
hope you'll get on better with her then. 
You seemed more stand-offish this time 
—you’ve no complaint against her ?” 

‘*Oh, no! certainly not.” 

‘*You’re not looking well, Mr. Peters. 
You'll excuse my mentioning it, but you 
want a doctor.” 

Peters shook his head slowly, but 
owned to a touch of something—probably 
liver. It was Sunday evening, and he 
had been intending to go to church as 
usual. But he changed his mind. He 
did not feel up to it. He sat under the 
plane-tree, and thought about Elsa as she 
used to be before she grew up. 

He knew that old tree well now, knew 
every twist of the branches, every kink of 


the bark. In an unreasoning way he 
loved the tree. It had never repulsed 
him; it had always been there for 
him. 


Mrs. Marks was right. Peters did 
want a doctor. He took to fainting when 
he was at work at the office. He apolo- 
gised for it to the senior partner, who 
had found him unconscious, and pro- 
mised that it should not occur again. 
But it did. One morning he was sum- 
moned to the senior partner’s private 
room. Grantham and Flynders were 
both there. They told him that he had 
been for many years a faithful servant to 
them, and that now—when he was past 
work—they wanted to mark their sense 
of his services. He was not to come to 
the office any more, but they named a 
sum which would be paid him by way of 
pension for the rest of his life. And they 
advised him to see a doctor. 

Peters could not understand it, and it 
had to be explained to him again. Then 
he tried to thank them. He felt proud 
and tremulous. He had been praised—it 
was years since anybody had praised him. 
He walked home and told Mrs. Marks 
about it. He was not to work any more. 
Grantham and Flynders had praised him 
very highly. And he had a pension. And 
Mrs. Marks congratulated him, and said 
that he deserved his luck. And finally 
Peters broke down and wept. 

* %*€ te 

Peters spent most of his days, doing 
absolutely nothing, stretched on the grass 
under the plane-tree. He had grown rather 
queer in one or two points. Mrs. Marks 
could not make him believe that the strip 
of land was to be built over, and that the 
tree would have to come down. He did 
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not argue about it. He merely said: 
‘* They shall not cut that tree down. I 
shall see about it.” 

‘** Now that zs silly, Mr. Peters. The tree 
will come down before they begin to 
build.” 

‘*No, it will not,” said Peters. 

One day, while Peters was lying under 
the tree, a party of men came and took 
measurements, and cut lines in the turf, 
but they did not attempt to touch the 
tree. Peters chuckled. 

But next morning he was awakened by 
a sound of sawing. A party of labourers 
had come early, and were at work on the 
tree, sawing off the heavy lower boughs. 
Peters leant half out of the window in 
his night-shirt and shook his fist at them. 
He was wild with excitement. 

‘* Leave my tree alone!” he screamed. 

The men stopped work for a minute. 
Two of them laughed. One of them 
shouted up to him, 

**Hold your row, you old fool! It 
ain’t your tree.” ; 

‘*It zs mine,” cried Peters.. ‘‘I shall 
come down to you and stop you. I’m 
coming now.” Then he fell back on the 
bed, fainting. 

Mrs. Marks was much alarmed, and 
—whether Peters liked it or not—insisted 
on having a doctor. 

When the doctor came down stairs she 
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met him in the passage. ‘‘ Well, sir?” 
she said. 

‘*T can do nothing—might have done 
if I'd been called in years ago. It’s the 
heart. He can’t last long. Don’t let 
him be excited, and I'll send you some- 
thing to give him for these fainting 
attacks.” 

Mrs. Marks was a hard woman, but 
she wiped her eyes with her apron. 
‘*He’s been here so long you see,” she 
explained. 

* + * * 

Peters protested against the doctor. 
It was a foolish expense, if he was certain 
to die. 

“‘T’ve got a little put by—yes, that’s 
true. But it’s all to go to Elsa, you see, 
and I don’t want any of it wasted.” 

The blinds were drawn in order that he 
might not be excited by seeing the felling 
of the tree ; but he could hear the work 
going on, though he pressed his thin 
hands to his ears. 

As the sun shone in at his window one 
morning, and he lay awake in bed, a 
big, swift shadow swept across the blind, 
and then came a deafening crash. 

Peters half raised himself in bed, one 
hand on his heart. His voice came in 
a whisper: ‘‘ My God!” 

He sank quite gently back again on 
the bed, and did not move. 
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ROM the day of the Beginning, 
Suns are wheeling, worlds are 
spinning, 
Moons and planets, small and big, 
Moving to the mystic chime 
Of the ancient spheric jig 
Whirligig ! 
O the Whirligig of Time! 


And the life that each must enter 
Whirls about its whirling centre, 
Like a giant roundabout— 
Man and maiden, age and prime, 
Throng and pass in motley rout, 
In and out— 
O the Whirligig of Time! 


Some in coaches, some on horses, 
Still the giddy circle courses ; 
Poets poised upon the wing 
Of a Pegasus of rhyme, 
Racing with the reeling ring, 
While they sing — 
O the Whirligig of Time ! 


Mighty leaders, proudly prancing 
In the rapture of advancing, 
Ever hoping to be crowned 
Glorious at the goal sublime— 
How their noble chariots bound 
Round and round— 
O the Whirligig of Time ! 


Every comer, sad or splendid, 
Rides until his round be ended; 
Knights that charge with lance in rest, 
Lofty monarch, laughing mime, 
Fool and wise and worst and best, 
East and West— 
O the Whirligig of Time ! 





We must enter with the many, 
Paying each his life for penny; 
Round the whirling ring we go 
Through the change of age and clime, 
Till an hour we do not know 
Shuts the show— 
O the Whirligig of Time! 


THE above rhymes will explain the 
meaning of our title; whether it was 
Shakespeare’s (or Bacon’s) meaning when 
he first used the phrase of the refrain 
remains to me doubtful. I have carefully 
abstained from consulting the commen- 
tators on the subject. Let it suffice that 
to us the term Whirligig denotes what is 
called otherwise a Merry-go-round, where- 
in the young of both sexes take their seats 
on various feigned vehicles and simulated 
animals, and are whirled round in circles 
by a steam-engine—or, as I saw in an 
ingenious French variety of the machine, 
by the action of their own feet on the | 
treadles of fictitious bicycles. We fancy 
ourselves as observing this endlesscircular 
rush, the dizzy whirl of the great wheel of 
life ; and whoever, whether in the heroic 
chariot, or the gig of respectability, 
whether the temporary Arab on the com- 
position camel or the ephemeral jockey on 
the wooden race-horse, comes under our 
notice, him or her do we deem fair game 
for a paragraph. Books also we shall feel 
free to catch up in the circling show and 
comment thereon, and events, whether of 
much or of little or altogether of no im- 
portance. We bind ourselves to nothing 
except inconsistency. I say we, for we 
are two at present, and I am one of them. 
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We had intended at first to call the atten- 
tion of the public to this fact by styling 
ourselves The Heavenly Twins; but that 
title has been chosen: by a lady for a series 
of Sarah Grand variations on the themes 
of the Kreutzer Sonata; and for us to 
arrogate such a name to ourselves, though 
perhaps with less disregard of its classical 
connotation, would seem like plagiarism. 
Also, it might possibly involve us in con- 
troversy concerning the Problem of 
Marriage and the Ethics of Tom Jones, 
with which we desire to have nothing to 
do. And if we had disguised our title in 
the decent absurdity of a learned language 
as Awexopo, or Gemini, many Members of 
Parliament would not have known what 
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we meant; whereas we desire to con- 
descend to the lowest intelligence. There- 
fore we shall not take the names of 
Castor and Pollux, not to say Kastér and 
Poludeukés. To assume the title of the 
Great Twin Brethren might be thought 
somewhat misleading, seeing that we 
ourselves admit that we are neither Twin 
nor Brethren. 





WE desire therefore to be regarded as 
mere observers of the Whirliwig of Time ; 
not placed at the steady centre, but 
seated in one of the more stable vehicles 
of the circumference, and commenting on 
all the rest of the world freely and fear- 
lessly, but, we trust, without prejudice 
and without malice. If at times we utter 


frivolity concerning grave subjects, we 
will atone by treating trifles with proper 
solemnity. If we differ in opinion we 
shall never shrink from disputing in public; 
if we agree, we shall never hesitate to 
suppress the fact. We hope to steer an 
even course between New Humour that 
is not new, and Old Humour that is 
not humour; and while feeling ourselves 
equally fitted for Dramatic Criticism and 
Higher Algebra, we shall do our best to 
keep the two apart. Finally we wish it 
to be clearly understood, that anything in 
our department that pleases the public is 
by both of us, and anything that dis- 
pleases the public is by neither of us. 





Is the ‘‘ eternal feminine” declining in 
our literature? Some careworn ‘critic 
complains that he misses the note of 
‘* femininity ” in novels by women. They 
are desperately anxious to be mistaken 
for men, to abolish all distinctions of sex 
in the point of view. That arch-sceptic 
George Moore says that women have no 
individuality in art. In the workshop 
of literature arrogant man is the master 
carpenter and joiner ; woman merely plays 
with the shavings. On the other hand, 
that great reformer,George Bernard Shaw, 
declares that feminine dependence is a 
sacrificial serfdom, that emancipation will 
place women on the masculine plane, that 
there is nothing in nature or reason which 
lays on woman and not on man the ex- 
clusive burden of minding the baby. I 
think I have read in the dissertations of 
Mrs. Mona Caird that the peculiar attri- 
butes of ‘‘femininity” are merely the 
creation of an arbitrary 
social system, and that 
when this is rectified, 
women will no longer 
be a prey to hysterics, 
the maternal instinct, 
the fear of mice, and 
the other ills to which 
petticoats are heiresses. 
The momentous ques- 
tion is—Has this pro- 
cess begun? Is_ the 
‘* eternal feminine,” 
after all, only a fleeting 
affair of a few generations or cen- 
turies? Do we see the masculine in- 
telligence inspiring the act and word 
of womanhood? Does the average man 
stagger away from a five-o’-clock tea 
with a horrible suspicion that he has not 
contributed to the conversation just that 
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suggestion of solid judgment which 
appertains to his superior sex? Nay, at 
the back of his mind does there arise the 
weird uncanny idea that such ‘‘femi- 
ninity” as graced the bohea and imparted 
a charm to the circulation of the bread 
and butter was exhaled by—Aim? 


The whirligig of time never brought in 
such a revenge as that! It is very easy 
to underrate the gravity of the danger ; 
but you must remember that the ‘‘ femin- 
ine,” which we fondly suppose to be 
eternal, exists mainly for our entertain- 
ment. To awake suddenly to the fact 
that it is slipping from us would be a 
violent shock which would make the 
situation infinitely worse. For in his 
eagerness to assert the precious prin- 
ciple underlying five-sixths of the 
poetry, nineteen-twentieths of the philo- 
sophy, and ninety-nine hundredths of the 
religion, which have furnished the 
psychical equipment of mankind, the 
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unfortunate man might be tempted to 
snatch up the spirit which would fall 
from the emancipated spirit of woman, 
and grapple to his own soul the feminine 
hoops of steel. In a word, he would 
imprison himself in the crinoline of 
‘* femininity,” and then might be witnessed 
the singular spectacle of woman controll- 
ing the listening senate, and directing the 


might of England by sea and land, while 2 


man, fallen once again like Lucifer, son 
of the morning, might tremble at the 
sight of a mouse. 


This is a note of warning which, I 
observe, is not disregarded in Paris. 
Mrs. Emily Crawford tells us that the 
most popular of Parisian journalists is a 
woman. She is known to the world by 
the name, simple and severe, of Séverine. 
She claims no courtesies, and, to be sure, 


she earns no chivalry. For the pressmen 
of the boulevards, her competitors, piqued 
by her demand for masculine equality, 
have taken dire offence. Mrs. Crawford 
Says they are jealous because Séverine’s 
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articles are preferred in many a leading 
column; but their real motive is to me 
quite different. They perceive that if the 
lady is ambitious to be masculine, 
they must safeguard their own citadel. 
They can assert their manhood at the point 
of the sword; and as the feminine manli- 
ness has not attained that development, 
Séverine has been compelled to engage 
a fighting partner who binds himself to 
go out with any journalist she may chance 
to provoke. This is one of the things 
they manage better in France. The 





duello enables any scribbler who may feel 
aggrieved by Séverine’s supremacy in 
her profession to remind her of her 
inferior sex by pinking her champion any 
morning on the field of honour because 
Séverine is a woman. Here for a time 
is an effective bulwark for the superiority 
of man. By lashing himself into a 
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martial rage he is always armed against 
the insidious temptation to surrender to 
the ‘‘ femininity ” which threatens to cajole 
us under its dominion. But if French 
women are attracted to journalism by 
Séverine’s success, they may be at the 
pains to acquire sufficient swordsmanship 
to dispense with champions, especially as 
the business of pinking is usually harm- 
less, and honour is commonly satisfied 
without a scratch. 

We have not the protection of the 
duello, and if our women are determined 
to write like men, there are no deter- 
rent consequences, personal or vicarious. 
More serious is the perceptible disposition 
of men to write like women. If I did 
not know that Mr. C. F. Keary was a 





man, engaged in scientific pursuits, I 
should be tempted to say that the novels 
he writes for recreation have many char- 
acteristics of ‘‘femininity.” In Zhe Two 
Lancrofts (Osgood, Mclivaine and Co.), 
the men who give their name to the story, 
one a novelist and the other a painter, are 
full of womanly qualities. Willie Lan- 
croft is girlish from first to last, and 
Hope Lancroft is a man by fits and 
starts. The most readable part of the 
book is the student life in Paris, and the 
somewhat frank discussions in the afeliers 
wear an indefinable air of having been 
reported by a lively youth to a precociously 
literary sister. The book simply teems 
with the eternity of the feminine. There 
is a young woman, very well drawn, 
who leads the girlish young man on, 
merely because she cannot make up her 
mind ; and there is another young woman 
who, finding him wasting in despair, 
promptly throws her arms round his neck. 
This lady is an actress, and Mr. Keary’s 
opinion of actresses is like Dr. Johnson’s 
opinion of publishers. The girlish young 
man has compunctions, and the actress 
goes off in a huff, and meeting the other 
Lancroft is quite surprised when he kisses 
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her. Though the story ends soon after 
this, I am quite certain he will do it 
again, and that the general ‘‘ femininity ” 
will be more riotous than ever. 

It is supposed to be one of woman’s 
dearest privileges to confuse the par- 
ticular with the general. I see that Mr. 
E. F. Benson is anxious to dispel the 
misconception that he followed this 
feminine plan in drawing the heroine of 
Dodo, That sparkling lady is not a 
portrait but a type. Mr. Benson ex- 
plains the only artistic genesis of the 
novel: first you get your idea, then you 
group your characters, then you select 
your models. This last is the ticklish 
process, for you must study actual men 
and women, and while you pick a trait 
here and capture an attribute there, you 
must mould the figure so that everybody 
shall say, ‘‘ How lifelike!” without add- 
ing, ‘‘ Of course you know the original ; 
I wonder what she (or he) thinks of it!” 
In a novel of contemporary society this 
is most distinctly the peril. The model of 
Mrs. Nickleby, it is said, used to laugh 
at that character, and innocently wonder 
how the author could have invented any- 
body so absurd. But society has a 
keener vision than the model of Mrs. 
Nickleby, and if you are not consum- 
mately adroit in your manipulation you 
may find the Type and the Portrait en- 
gaged in this animated colloquy : 

THE Portrait: They told me so, but 
I couldn’t believe it. Do you know, 
madam, that your caricature of me is 
perfectly scandalous ? 
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THe Type (Aaughtily): You are en- 
tirely mistaken. I do not resemble any- 
body. I represent an idea, a group, and 
an artistic choice of models. You are 
merely an actual person; you have no- 
thing to do with art. 


Tue Portrait: Indeed! I make you 
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a present of your eyes and your hair. 
They might belong to any one. [By a 
happy thought you have avoided any 
minute description of personal appear- 
ance.]} But your behaviour, your con- 
versation, your love affairs! All my 
friends tell me you talk just like me, 
though not half so well. And you're a 
jilt and a jade, which I never was, though 
malicious people say so. 

THE Type.—Go away—you're no better 
than a photograph! 

THE Portrait.—Can you look me in 
the face, and swear you have not copied 
me ? 

Tue Tyre.—I owe my sprightliness to 
a lady who was once the life and soul of 
a picnic party on the Hudson. The 
singular magnetism of everything I say 
and do is partially suggested by a fascin- 
ating Anglo-Indian widow who practised 
palmistry and taught theosophy. My 
flirtations are borrowed from numberless 
women who have been out three seasons. 
I owe you only one thing. 

THE Portrait: And that ? 

Tue Type: That is your capacity for 
tears and ten minutes of remorse. 

Here you had better intervene, and 
make peace if you can. 

It is certainly odd to find the ‘‘ femi- 
ninity”” question cropping up in a para- 
doxical way in Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Here is a _ writer of romance who 
deliberately allows his hero to be made 
ridiculous in the eyes of a maiden because 
he does not know the back of a sword 
from the front, as an antagonist remarks to 
him with disgust. There is nothing better 
in Catriona (Cassell and Co.) than David 
Balfour’s duel with the Highland lieutenant 
who, after knocking David’s sword out of 
his hand three times, declares that he has 
no right to stand up before ‘‘ shentlemans” 
and make such an ass of himself. And 
when he confesses this episode to Catriona, 
she says, ‘* But what was your father that 





he could not learn you to draw the sword ?” 
and tells him that she never pictures her 
future without regretting that she cannot 
take a hand in the fighting that was as 
regular as meals in the year of grace 
1751. Though David once shot two 
ruffians with a brace of pistols, more by 
good luck than a straight aim, and though 
his courage is unimpeachable, he has no 
relish for blood-letting, and in spite of 
Alan Breck’s tuition, he never gets a good 
grip of a sword. Indeed, at the end of 
the story he bungles his weapon so 
grossly as to wound Catriona herself by 
pure mischance. 

To some of Mr. Stevenson’s younger 
readers this incapacity of a hero, and a 
Scottish hero too, may seem desperately 
unorthodox ; and it says much for the 
romancer’s skill that David Balfour 
is an interesting figure, despite his 









uncouthness with the bonny blade. But 
such an innovation is enough to make 
Sir Walter turn in his grave, and the great 
Alexandre the elder repair some night to 
Samoa as a reproachful vevenant. When 
Quentin Durward encountered Dunois, 
the finest swordsman in France, he left 
upon the hauberk of that paladin what 
an impartial witness described as ‘‘ some 
good Scottish handwriting.” And to 
think that the romance of fighting has 
descended from Quen- 
tin Durward toa hero 
who cannot kill a man 
except by accident! 
If these ravages of 
the modern spirit a- 
mongst our traditions 
continue, I suppose 
we shall find the 
gambler who brings 
his family to penury 
by his passion for the 
dice-box reduced to 
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the level of the solicitor who confessed in 
the Bankruptcy Court the other day that 
his ruin was due to a mania for riding in 
railway trains. A booking-office was to 





him like a drink shop, and he took a 
return ticket as the habitual tippler takes 
adram. Tothis complexion our romance 
may come at last! 

One of the latest ‘‘ silly season” subjects 
is of a somewhat. grim character ; 
nor has its discussion proved especially 
wholesome. For while it was a sensa- 
tional suicide that started the newspaper 
** symposium” on the question of self- 





murder, there can be little doubt that one 
or two of the unusually numerous in- 
stances of suicide have been determined 
or precipated by the prominence given to 


the matter in the Press. 


A poet, I do not 
now remember who, says :— 


“ Many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the Archer never meant,” 


or something resembling that couplet ; 
and it may well be that the praises of 
felo de se have moved some unstable and 
precarious person to anticipate the golden 
age of the lethal chamber, and end him- 
self, if not ‘‘ beautifully,” at least effec- 
tively. There are probably at any time a 
number of individuals, déc/assés, persons 
with ugly pasts and gloomy futures, 
minds trembling on the verge of madness 
or hearts gnawed by remorse, for whom 
a slight shock may determine the end. 
And then think of the splendid advertise- 
ment of slaying one’s self in the thick of a 
discussion on suicide! Think of the way 
in which your case will be taken up as a 
proof of A’s theories, and explained away 
by B, and contradicted by C, and re- 
affirmed by D! Think of the satisfaction 
of reflecting that the long screed of washy 
prose or boshy verse you leave behind 
you will be printed in all the newspapers, 
quoted, commented on, taken for the 
text of an article about the Queen of 





Sheba, or any equally apposite subject. 
What will not a dramatist do to win the 
approval of an eminent critic? Yet here 
can a mere clerk or carpet-designer earn 
the praise and illustrate the theories of 
the critic at the trifling expense of his 
own life. The temptation may well be 
irresistible. 
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- pleasure- 
loving ’pren- 
tice of the last 
century when, 
in Cheap or 
Fleet, he put 
up his shutters, 
and put on his 
sword, can sel- 
dom have been 
at a loss for a- 
musement. Not 
only had every 
inn on the out- 
skirts of the 
sign - haunted 
City its skittle-ground, or bowling- 
green, or ninepin alley, where he might 
doff his tarnished gala-dress, perch his 
scratch wig upon a post (as he does in 
Mr. Abbey’s charming pictures), and cul- 
tivate to his heart’s content the mysteries 
of managing a bowl with one hand and 
a long “churchwarden” with the other, 
but nearly every village within a mile or 
two of Paul’s boasted its famous summer 
garden, presenting its peculiar and specific 
No. 121. October, 1893. 


programme of diversions — diversions which 
included the enviable distinction of rubbing 
elbows with the quality, and snatching, 
for a space, the fearful joy of ‘‘ Bon Ton.” 
At Pentonville there was the White 
Conduit House, upon whose celebrated 
cakes and cream Dr. Goldsmith had once 
the misfortune of entertaining a party of 
ladies, and then finding himself, like Sefior 
Patricioin Le Sage, without the wherewithal 
to pay the reckoning ; at Islington there 
was Sadler’s Wells, where you might not 
only genteelly discuss the “‘ Killibeate ” (as 

Mr. Weller’s friend called it), but regale 
yourself with the supplementary recreation 
of ‘‘balance-masters, walking on the 
wire, rope-dancing, tumbling, and panto- 
mime entertainments.” At Bagnigge 
Wells, in what is now the King’s Cross 
Road, you might, after being received at 
the Assembly Room by a dignified Master 
of the Ceremonies in a Cocked Hat, 
enjoy, to the sound of an organ, the 
refreshment (with gilt spoons) of tea, 
which would be handed to you by a page 
with a kettle, like Pompey in Plate II. of 
Hogarth’s Harlot’s Frogress ; at Cuper’s 
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(vulgo ‘‘ Cupid’s”) Gardens, over-against 
Somerset House, on the Surrey side of the 
water, you might witness the noted fire- 
works, listen to Mr. Jones, his harp-play- 
ing, and assist at various other amuse- 
ments, some of which, it is to be feared, 
were more suited to Thomas Idle than to 
Francis Goodchild. Then—as _ time- 
honoured as any, since they dated from 
Pepys and the Restoration, and survived 
until Chatterton could write their bur- 
lettas—there were, at the bottom of Harley 
Street, the renowned Gardens of Mary- 
bone, which, in addition to the pyrotech- 
nic displays of Torré or Caillot, and the 
privilege of having your pockets emptied 
by the notorious George Barrington or 
some equally quick-handed artist, offered 
the exceptional attractions of ‘‘ fine Epping 
butter,” ‘‘ Almond Cheesecakes,” and 
‘* Tarts of a Twelvepenny size,” made by 
no less a personage than the sister of the 
illustrious Dr. Trusler, author of that 
popular didactic work, the Blossoms of 
Morality. Allof these, however, were but 
the shadows of the two greater rallying- 
places of Vauxhall and Ranelagh, both of 
which were on the Thames. Vauxhall, 
for the present, with its hundreds of 
lamps, its Grove, its Gothic Orchestra, 
and its statue of Handel, we may set 
aside. It is of the more fashionable, but 
not more frequented Ranelagh that it is 
now proposed to speak. 

To Ranelagh, as to Vauxhall, the 
pleasantest approach was by water. If 
you walked, the old guide-books (which 
seem to assume that every one started 
from Charing Cross) are careful to tell 
you that you must cross St. James’s Park, 
go out by Buckingham Gate, and make 
your way toward Chelsea Hospital, on the 
left side of which would ultimately become 
visible ‘‘ the large Building of an orbicular 
Figure with a Row of Windows round 
the Attic story,” which, according to a 
writer in the Champion, ‘‘a Man of a 
whimsical Imagination would not scruple 
to call a Giant’s Lanthorn”—the re- 
semblance, it may be added, being 
sensibly increased at night by the fact 
that, for those days, it was very lavishly 
illuminated within. Arrived at the en- 
trance, known as Ranelagh House, you 
could either present your ticket or pay 
your half-crown, and, after purchasing 
‘*a gift for your fair” in the shape of a 
nosegay or button-hole, pass through the 
building into the somewhat contracted 
grounds in front of the central structure. 
But you might, if you chose, and you 





probably would, turn to the left, de- 
scend a flight of steps, and, enter- 
ing a matted avenue, repair forthwith to 
the Rotunda. After a few paces you 
found yourself in a large circular chamber 
or amphitheatre, about the size of the 
Reading Room at the British Museum, 
the accesses to which were through four 
equidistant Doric porticoes. Between these 
porticoes, the sides of the room were 
filled with alcoves or supper-boxes, slightly 
raised above the floor, each of which 
had its table, its decorative humorous 
painting as at Vauxhall, and its 
bell candle-lamp. Above this line of 
alcoves was a gallery containing a 
second row of boxes; and above these, 
again, the range of sixty windows you 
had seen illuminated from without. In 
the centre of the enclosure, rising to the 
ceiling, and materially assisting in the 
support of the roof, was a cluster 
of ‘* four triumphal arches of the Doric 
order ”’ which, with the intervals between 
them, formed an octagon. The upper part 
of this was, at first, intended for the 
orchestra, but the position proved too 
high for the performers ; and, from the 
circumstance that a huge grate for 


heating the building had been con- 
structed in the lower part, it came 
subsequently to be known as ‘‘the 


fireplace.” In the old descriptions this 
fireplace is magniloquently characterised 
as ‘‘ one of the most curious contrivances 
that ever the judgment of man could 
form,” but when it is further stated that it 
could neither smoke nor become offensive, 
it is obvious that something had been 
achieved to which, even now, it is difficult 
to attain. The pillars of the triumphal 
arches, which, as already stated, also helped 
to support the roof, were two-storied, 
those at the bottom being coloured in 
imitation of marble ; those surmounting 
them being painted white. These latter 
were fluted, and above them were terminal 
figures in plaster of Paris, the intervening 
spaces being filled with representations 
of masks, musical instruments, and the 
like. In front of and blocking one of the 
porticoes was a large organ; in front of 
this again was the orchestra, twelve 
boxes from which came the Royal or 
Prince of Wales’s pavilion, surmounted 
with his crest. Mirrors of course 
abounded; and from the dome, which 
was lavishly ornamented with panels and 
festoons, hung twenty-eight coroneted 
chandeliers, each having seventeen candles 
in bell glasses. ‘‘ When all these lamps 
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are lighted (says the enthusiast already 
quoted), it may be imagined that the 
sight must be very glorious; no words 
can express its grandeur, and then do the 
masterly disposition of the architect, the 
proportion of the parts, and the harmoni- 
ous distinction of the several pieces, 
appear to the greatest advantage; the 
most minute part, by this effulgence, 
lying open to inspection.” Gas and 
electricity have somewhat rectified our 
modern notions of ‘‘effulgence”; but 
there can be little doubt that the symmetry 
of the structure, coupled with the grace- 
ful decorations of Capon, the scene- 
painter, must have produced an imposing 





Ranelagh was first opened in 1742, 
being nearly thirty years younger than 
its rival Vauxhall, which, as a pleasure 
garden, went back to ‘‘Sir Roger” and 
Addison. Its name came from its site, a 
part of the house and lands of a past Earl 
of Ranelagh, whose estate adjoined to 
Chelsea Hospital. When, in 1712, he died, 
his property descended to his daughter, 
who, twenty years later, sold it to a 
builder by whom it was broken up into 
lots. Then Lacy, the Drury Lane 
manager, acquired it conjointly with a 
foreigner named Rietti ; the grounds were 
laid out; plans were prepared by ‘‘ Mr. 
William Jones, architect to the East 
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effect. Johnson, it is known, declared 
the “coup dail was the finest thing he 
had ever seen.” Nor was this one of 
those occasions when the good doctor 
talked laxly, for he said elsewhere : 
‘*When I first entered Ranelagh, it gave 
an expansion and gay sensation to my 
mind, such as I never experienced any- 
where else.” According to Dr. Maxwell, 
he went there frequently, for he regarded 
it as ‘*a place of innocent recreation ”— 
a sentiment which, on the whole, does 
more credit to his simplicity than his 
judgment, since the author of Sir Charles 
Grandison openly speaks of it ‘as a mar- 
riage market, and even that unsophisti- 
cated philosopher, Mr. Moses Primrose, 
does not scruple to compare it with the 
Fair of Fontarabia. 


India Company”; and the ‘ orbicular” 
Rotunda began to rise slowly. In 
Walpole’s letters you may trace its 
progress. ‘‘I have been breakfasting 
this morning at Ranelagh Garden,” he 
tells Mann in April, 1742: ‘‘ they have 
built an immense amphitheatre, with 
balconies full of little ale-houses; it is 
in rivalry to Vauxhall, and costs above 
twelve thousand pounds.” [In another 
place he puts it at ‘‘ sixteen thousand.”] 
‘*The building is not finished, but they 
get great sums by people going to see it 
and breakfasting in the house: there 
were yesterday no less than three hundred 
and eighty persons, at eighteenpence a- 
piece.” A month later, it is opened in 
state. ‘‘The Prince, Princess, Duke, 
much nobility, and much mob besides, 
D2 
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were there. . . . Everybody that loves 
eating, drinking, staring, or crowding, is 
admitted for twelvepence. . . . Twice a 
week there are to be Ridottos, at guinea- 
tickets, for which you are to have a 
supper and music.” But he is too con- 
servative to give in at once to an untried 
novelty, of which the fashion may prove 
no more than ephemeral. ‘‘I was there 
last night,” he says, ‘‘ but did not find 
the joy of it” ; and he goes on to prefer 
Vauxhall, because ‘‘ one goes by water.” 
It is hazardous to contradict a contem- 
porary, or one might suggest that it was 
also possible to get by water to Rane- 
lagh; but it must be assumed that, at 
this early date, the orthodox approach 
was by land, and that Ranelagh Stairs 
were not constructed. However, the 
prosperity of the place as a rendezvous 
for persons of quality seems to have in- 
creased so rapidly that Walpole, after a few 
more doubtful references begins, as usual, 
to be of the opinion of all the world. In 
July he takes Lord Orford there, and is 
pleased to find that his father, though 
fallen, is not forgotten. ‘‘It was pretty 
full, and all its fullness flocked round us: 
we walked with a train at our heels, like 
two chairmen going to fight; but they 
were extremely civil, and did not crowd 
him, or say the least impertinence—I 
think he grows popular already!” Two 
years later his note is no longer uncertain ; 
and he announces his complete volte-face 
in one of his most characteristic passages : 
‘* That you may not think J] employ my 
time as idly as the great men I have been 
talking of [he has been discussing the 
doings of the ministry and the operations 
of the fleet], you must be informed, that 
every night constantly I go to Ranelagh ; 
which has totally beat Vauxhall. Nobody 
goes anywhere else—everybody goes 
there. My Lord Chesterfield is so fond 
of it, that he says he has ordered all his 
letters to be directed thither. If you had 
never seen it [he is writing to Conway in 
London, not to Mann at Florence], | 
would make you a most pompous descrip- 
tion of it, and tell you how the floor is all 
of beaten princes—that you can’t set 
your foot without treading on a Prince of 
Wales or Duke of Cumberland. The 
company is universal: there is from his 
Grace of Grafton down to children out of 
the Foundling Hospital—from my Lady 
Townshend to the kitten—from my Lord 
Sandys to your humble cousin and sincere 
friend.” One naturally turns to Chester- 
field himself for some confirmation of the 
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above-mentioned infatuation; but save 
and except a stray passage in one or two 
of his letters to Madame du Boccage or 
Madame de Monconseil, there is little 
on the subject, certainly nothing that 
savours of abnormal excitement. Yet 
he evidently regarded ‘‘ Vauxhall under 
cover,” as it has been christened, in the 
light of a nursery, or rather hot-bed, for 
those Graces, Agrémens, Bienséances, the 
careful cultivation, and even forcing, of 
which he so persistently enjoined. More 
than four-and-twenty years afterwards 
he takes his grandson to Ranelagh, and 
in a subsequent letter he is careful to 
impress upon this boy of eleven his 
obligations of hospitality with regard to 
any friends who may accompany him to 
similar resorts. ‘* Quand vous irez a 
Vaux Hall” (he says), ‘‘ souvenez vous de 
regaler toutte votre compagnie, et offrez 
les de les regaler quelque soir au Jardin de 
Ranelagh ;” and a year later still he tells 
the boy’s father proudly that young 
Stanhope has again been a visitor to 
the Chelsea Pantheon, ‘‘ for the gentle- 
man is at all publiceplaces.” Truly a 
precocious bout d’homme ! 

When one remembers that the refresh- 
ments in the Rotunda were included in 
the entrance money (at first a shilling, and 
afterwards half-a-crown), and that the 
beverages were restricted to tea and 
coffee, it is a little difficult to account for 
the continued popularity of the place. 
The staple attraction, of course, was the 
musical and vocal performances. The 
organ, by Byfield, at which, in later years, 
Dr. Burney often officiated, was an 
excellent one; there was a good band 
and choir ; and with singers like Tenducci 
and Carestini to ‘‘ pour th’ enervate lays” 
of Gluck and Metastasio—with Beard and 
Brent for the ‘‘ native notes” of Arne and 
Handel—and Cervetto and Giardini and 
Caporale as premiers violons—the lovers of 
music must have found their money’s 
worth. But for the rest—for those who 
were neither amateurs after the fashion 
of Bramston’s Man of Taste 

(“ Without /¢a/ian, or without an ear, 
To Bononcini’s music I adhere”), 
nor took their simple pleasure* like 
honest Pastor Moritz, in philosophically 
surveying the motley crowd from the 
gallery, the chief resource must have been 
the monotonous parading or promenading 
in the circular space between the fireplace 
and the supper boxes. Nonagenarians 
like Samuel Rogers well remembered the 
long swish of the ladies’ trains as they 
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swept round and round over the mats 
which covered the plaster of Paris floor. 
“ What wonders were here to be found, 
That a clown might enjoy or disdain ! 
First we traced the gay circle all round ; 
Ay—and then we went round it again.” 
So sings Robert Bloomfield, whom, at 
the first blush, one scarcely expects to 
find among the ‘“‘ society poets.” 
“ Fair maids who, at home, in their haste 
Had left all clothing else but a train, 
Swept the floor clean as slowly they paced, 
Then—walked round and swept it again.” 
The note of sarcasm here so gently in- 
dicated finds grumbling echo in the pages 
of Humphry Clinker. ‘* What are the 
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all of Mr. Bramble’s opinion. To the 
school-girl imagination of Miss Lydia 


Melford, Ranelagh is ‘‘ like the enchanted 
palace of a genie,” and her enthusiasm 
rises easily to the gush of the guide- 
books. For her the place is ‘‘ crowded 
with the great, the rich, the gay, the 
happy, and the fair ; glittering with cloth 
of gold and silver, lace, embroidery, and 
precious stones. While these exulting 


sons and daughters of felicity [she is 
speaking of her uncle’s “blind asses”’| 
tread this round of pleasure, or regale in 
different parties and separate lodges, with 
fine imperial tea and other delicious re- 
freshments, their ears are entertained with 
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amusements at Ranelagh?” asks that 
querulous critic, Mr. Matthew Bramble. 
‘*One half of the company are following 
one another’s tails, in an eternal circle, like 
so many blind asses in an olive mill, 
where they can neither discourse, distin- 
guish, nor be distinguished; while the 
other half are drinking hot water, under 
the denomination of tea, till nine or ten 
o'clock at night, to keep them awake for 
the rest of the evening. As for the 
orchestra, the vocal music especially, it is 
well for the performers that they cannot 
be heard distinctly.” But Smollett was 
too keen a student of humanity to let the 
testy Welsh squire have it all his own 
way ; and Mr. Bramble’s niece is not at 


the most ravishing delight of music both 
instrumental and vocal.” 

‘** Ravishing,” however, as may have 
been the lyric performances of Dr. Arne 
and the ‘‘ Catch Club,” or the ‘‘ famous 
chorus of Mr. Handel in Acs and 
Galatea,” the epithet can hardly have 
been applicable to others of the musical 
efforts, which would be better described 


as cacophonous. Such, for example, 
must have been Bonnel Thornton’s 
Burlesque Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, 


‘* adapted to the Antient British Musick : 
viz. the Salt-Box, the Jew’s Harp, the 
Marrow-Bones and Cleavers, the Hum- 
Strum or Hurdy-Gurdy,” and the rest. 
Dr. Burney, then resident in Norfolk, 
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composed the music ; and it was performed 
at Ranelagh in masks to an enraptured 
audience. Beard, the Vauxhall tenor 
already mentioned, sang the air to the 
Salt-Box accompaniment of Brent the 
fencing master (Mrs. Brent’s father). 
Matthew Skegg's who, in his very peculiar 
way, enjoyed a considerable reputation, 
played the broomstick as bassoon; and 
that ‘‘iron lyre,” the Jew’s Harp, was 
twanged or ‘‘ buzzed” by another ac- 
complished but unnamed expert. The 
cleavers, according to report, were spe- 
cially cast in bell metal for the occasion. 
Johnson, Boswell informs us, was especially 
diverted by the ingenuity of the jest, and 
was wont to repeat with approval the 
following on the function of the salt-box, 
which, by ‘the way, figures among the 
musical instruments in Hogarth’s *‘ Stroll- 
ing Actresses.” 


“In Strains more exalted the SALT-BOX shall 

join, 

And Clattering, and Battering, and Clapping 
combine : t 

With a Rap and a Tap while the hollow Side 
sounds 

Up and down leaps the Flap, and with 
Rattling rebounds.” 


The whole, and this was, not its least 
recommendation, was an admitted gibe at 
the false taste for foreign music ; but it 
could scarcely have been heard by Miss 
Melford, as the Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker belongs to a later date than June 
10th, 1763, when, according to the Annual 
Register, Thornton’s burlesque was pro- 
duced, having been previously published 
as a pamphlet. 

The mention of the masks in which it 
was performed calls to mind another of 
the Ranelagh diversions. In addition to 
the Ridottos or Assemblies of which 
Walpole speaks, Masquerades must have 
beenadded at anearly date to the rest of the 
occasional amusements. ‘‘I am going to 
a masquerade at the Ranelagh amphi- 
theatre,” he says in July, 1742, ‘‘ the king 
is fond of it and has pressed people to 
go.” By the next letter it could scarcely 
have beena success. ‘‘ It was miserable : 
there were but a hundred men, six women 
and two shepherdesses.” In June, 1746, 
he speaks of another for the Prince of 
Hesse. But his fullest description is 
devoted to the ‘‘ Jubilee masquerade in 
the Venetian manner ” which, onthe 26th 
April, 1749, celebrated the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. It was ‘‘ by far the best un» 
derstood and ‘the prettiest spectacle I 
ever saw,” he says: ‘‘nothing in a fairy 
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tale ever surpassed it . . . It began at 
three o'clock, and, about five, people of 
fashion began to go. When you entered, 
you found the whole garden filled with 
masks and spread with tents, which re- 
mained all night very commodely. In one 
quarter was a maypole dressed with 
garlands, and people dancing round it to 
a tabor and pipe and rustic music, all 
masqued, as were all the various bands of 
music that were disposed in different parts 
of the garden; some like huntsmen with 
French-horns, some like peasants, and a 
troop of harlequins and scaramouches in 
the little open temple on the mount. On 
the canal was a sort of gondola, adorned 
with flags and streamers, and filled with 
music, rowing about. All round the out- 
side of the amphitheatre were shops, filled 
with Dresden china, Japan, &c. and all 
the shopkeepers in mask. The amphi- 
theatre was illuminated; and in the 
middle was a circular bower, composed of 
all kinds of firs in tubs from twenty to 
thirty feet high: under them orange 
trees, with small lamps in each orange, 


and below them all sorts of the 
finest auriculas in pots; and festoons 
of natural flowers hanging from 


tree to tree. Between the arches too 
were firs, and smaller ones in the balconies 
above. There were booths for tea and 
wine, gaming-tables, and dancing, and 
about two thousand persons.” The matter- 
of-fact Gentleman’s Magazine puts the 
number much higher : it says there were 
‘* 2,000 coaches, and above 6,000 persons.” 
Probably aristocratic Mr. Walpole only 
counted the ‘“‘ carriage people.” This 
first jubilee masquerade was followed by 
a second on May 8th; and it was at this 
or possibly at both, for the accounts vary, 
that the notorious Elizabeth Chudleigh, 
afterwards Duchess of Kingston and 
Bristol, appeared as Iphigenia, in a cos- 
tume so classic as to scandalise even her 
fellow maids-of-honour,—‘‘ not,” as Mrs. 
Montagu says censoriously, ‘‘ of maids the 
strictest.” There are several contemporary 
satirical prints devoted to this lady’s half- 
clad vagaries, in which she was encouraged 
by George II.; and she is referred to repeat- 
edly in the correspondence of the time, as 
well as by Churchill and the Connoisseur. 
It was probably the licence of costume 
which ultimately led to the suppression, at 
Ranelagh, of masquerades, which practic- 
ally ceased to take place there long before 
the garden itself came to an end. 
Externally, the Rotunda could scarcely 
be saidto correspond with the magnificence 
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of its interior. Viewed from the outside, it 
was little more than a flat-looking, round- 
topped, and many-windowed wooden 
structure covered in with slates. At the 
back of the lower, or ground floor supper- 
boxes, an arcade ran round the entire 
building ; and above this, reached by 
stairs from the four porticoes, was a roofed 


gallery, giving access to the second row 
of boxes. The grounds adjoining the 
Rotunda, which was slightly raised 


above the level, were not extensive, 
but they were tastefully laid out; and 
from Horwood’s map one gets a fair idea 
of their general disposition. In the front 
they were broken up into gravel walks 
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of a public garden, the only object 
requiring further notice being the view 
or ‘*scene” described on the map as 
**Mount Etna.” This stood in the cross- 
walk at the bottom of the enclosure, and 
was used in the frequent displays of fire- 
works, by which Ranelagh, in its later 
years, endeavoured to revive its decaying 
attractions. When properly lighted, and 
working, it exhibited a complete volcanic 
eruption with flowing lava and showers of 
scoriz. It also included a subterranean 
** Cavern of the Cyclops,” and a ‘‘ Forge 
of Vulcan.” 

Many memories cluster about this 
**mouldered lodge” of Vanity Fair, and 
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A VIEW OF THE CANAL, CHINESE BUILDING, AND ROTUNDA IN RANELAGH GARDENS. 
ENGRAVING BY C. GRIGNION, AFTER CANALETTI. 


and grass plats, pleasantly shaded by 
trees. At the back, a long grass-bordered 
walk of yews and elms to the left led to 
the extreme end of the grounds, and was 
terminated by the circular temple to Pan, 
which Walpole speaks of above as filled 
with ‘*harlequins and scaramouches.” It 
was painted white, and had a statue of a 
faun at the top. To the right hand was 
a long piece of ornamental water known 
as ‘*the Canal,” on each side of which 
were gravelled walks with carefully trim- 
med hedges. The canal had a grotto at its 
southern end, and it contained a ‘* Chinese 
building” or pavilion, which could be 
entered from the banks. The remainder 
of the place presented the ordinary 
fountains, parterres, and other features 
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references to its garish splendours are 
freely scattered through the correspond- 
ence of Mrs. Delany and Mrs. Carter, and 
the fictions of Fielding and Fanny Burney. 
By 1791, however, the vogue of Rane- 
lagh was tottering to its fall. Its last 
great festino was a reception given at 
the beginning of the present century by 
the Spanish Ambassador. In 1804 the 
grounds were cloSed ; in 1805 the Rotunda 
was pulled down. Fifteen years later, 
Sir Richard Phillips, of the M/i//ion of Facts, 
could only imperfectly identify the traces 
of the famous pleasure-gardens which 
had once been—like the ‘‘ Waxworks” 
in Dickens—*‘ the -delight of the No- 
bility and Gentry, and the patronised of 
Royalty.” 
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DEAR LOVE, COME BACK !! 
By Puitie Bourke Marston. 


Dear Love, come back to-day, 
Back from the sun-warmed South ; 
Love of Youth’s long-past day, 
Sweet Love, with rose-red mouth ! 


Ah, let us hear thee say, 
“ Be glad, for I am here, 
With heart as blithe and gay 
As in that other year, 


‘When warmer seemed the May, 
And Earth was born anew, 
Because I heard you pray, 
And came to dwell with you.” 


* * * * 


Ah, Love, come back to-day, 

Come with the old sweet laughter ; 
The dreams too dear to stay ; 

The ghosts that followed after! 


Then rose-wreathed night and day 
Were glad with sounds of singing ; 
Since thou hast turned away 
No tender buds are springing. 


But come again, and they 

Shall bloom once more to meet thee, 
The stately rose hold sway, 

The lily rise to greet thee. 


And we who pine to-day, 
Unwarmed by thy kind summer, 
Shall thy glad rule obey, 
And bless the dear home-comer. 


1 One of a few unpublished poems by Philip Bourke Marston, discovered since the publication of 
the Collected Edition of his verse. 




















THE RACE FOR WEALTH IN AMERICA. 


By EDGAR 


MEROUS are the modes 
of money-making in 
America, and fierce is 
the greed that sways 
those who employ them. 
Our Western cities— 
Chicago, St. Louis, San 

. * Francisco, and others 
of smaller size—are full of millionaires. 
Grain, petroleum, mines and railways are 
perhaps the chief causes of these enormous 
and ever-augmenting fortunes. In the 
great grain markets of our interior, bold 
gambling has ruined many and made 
others rich. With oil and sugar and 
cotton it has been much the same, while 
from mines and railroads have resulted 
literal billions of personal profit. 

In later years the most salient figure as 
a speculator and wealth-winner has been 
that of Jay Gould, who died, as it were, 
but yesterday. Loathed, envied and 
admired, Gould passed through a marvel- 
lous career. Born obscurely in 1836, he 
received but slight education from his 
parents, yet taught himself with assiduity 
in the leisure hours afforded by an ill-paid 
country clerkship. Afterwards drifting to 
New York, he soon concerned himself, by 
the aid of a small and jealously-hoarded 
capital, with the mighty railroad interests 
of our vast country. The details of his 
audacities in speculation would have 
delighted the wonder-loving spirit of the 
elder Dumas. He bought and sold rail- 
roads as if they were so many tons of coal 
or bales of dry goods, and ‘‘ wrecked” 
them, when cruelly inclined, with a cool- 
ness which other men might employ in 
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killing a troublesome insect. Wall street 
for years trembled at his nod. He wrought 
more than one disastrous panic there, the 
worst being that of ‘‘ Black Friday,” an 
occasion on which he and his partner, the 
notorious James Fisk, jun., effected a 
‘‘corner” in the gold-market that 
bankrupted thousands of their fellow- 
citizens. Fright, agony, and even death 
followed this daring coup. 


Volumes might be written on the 
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RESIDENCE OF JAY GOULD IN FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 
hazardous and undaunted exploits of 
Gould. He died recently, leaving behind 


him a record for unparalleled financial 
ability. As a matter of course, he had many 
foes, and his life was often threatened. 
Outside the monetary turmoil of his days 
he was a faithful husband and devoted 
father, and bequeathed to his immediate 
blood-relations a fortune which possibly 
reached fifty millions of dollars. For many 
years he survived his partner, James Fisk, 
jun., who was personally vulgar and offen- 
sive, and renowned as an ostentatious 
libertine. Fisk was assassinated in the 
midst of his pompous money-spending, and 
went to his grave with few if any mourners. 
New York has too often given great social 
distinction to her plutocrats, but the idea 
of Fisk achieving it would from the first 
have been laughed at, and Gould was a 
man of such simple domestic tastes, not- 
withstanding the tremendously dramatic 
atmosphere which surrounded him as an 
‘* operator,” that he never made the faint- 
est effort to have himself recognised among 
exclusive cliques. 

With the famous Vanderbilt family, 


however, it has been quite the reverse. 
The founder of this family, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, familiarly known as_ the 
‘*Commodore,” began life by plying a 
row-boat between Staten Island and New 
York, and afterwards became proprietor 
of a New Jersey Hotel. Entering into 
the turbid ferments of Wall Street by his 
enterprise in connection with Harlem and 
New York Central railroad stock he re- 
vealed phenomenal sagacity. Previously, 
however, he had commanded a fleet of 
sixty-six steamers, though reverses had 
followed a rash combat with the powers 
of the Pacific Mail. But in Wall Street 
**Commodore ” Vanderbilt did not merely 
achieve marked triumphs; he laid the 
foundation of what is now generally 
accepted as the greatest private fortune 
ever held by a single individual. To his 
son, William H. Vanderbilt, he left 
seventy-five millions of dollars, and the 
latter, who inherited all his father’s cour- 
age and shrewdness, augmented _ this 
amount to the colossal sum of two hundred 
millions. The Commodore had for a long 
while mistrusted the mental strength of 
William, but some time before his death 
he had reason to perceive and repent of 
this mistake. 

William H. Vanderbilt was less of a 
speculator than an investor, and the 
market seldom suffered at his hands either 
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THE LATE W. H. VANDERBILT. 


from vicious pulling down of prices or 
the still more harmful process of inflation. 
He was fifty-six years old when his father 
died, in 1877, at the age of eighty-two. 
The son lived but eight years longer, 
dying with great suddenness, one day, of 
apoplexy, in the magnificent mansion 
which he had erected for Benes on Fifth 
Avenue, between 
Fifty-First and 
Fifty-Second 
Streets. This 
palace is not only 
a piece of ex- 
tremely good and 
felicitous archi- 
tecture, but is 
replete with ap- 
pointments at 
once refined and 
sumptuous. A 
large portion of 
itis given up to 
the most en- 
chanting  collec- 
tion of modern 
pictures, chiefly 
by foreign paint- 
ers. The famous 
‘* Sower ” of 
Millet is here, 
and a number of 
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we 


Meissonier’s best works. Mr. Vander- 
bilt greatly admired Meissonier, and had 
his portrait painted by this renowned artist 
at a generous price. Nearly all the pic- 
tures in the gallery, if I remember cor- 
rectly, are modern, and most of them are 
modern French. The worth of the whole 
collection must be prodigious; for al- 
though Mr. Vanderbilt is reported to have 
cared more about horseflesh than art, he 
undoubtedly managed to gather together 
the very finest procurable specimens of 
such men as Corot, Daubigny, Bouguer- 
eau, Gérome, Rousseau, Detaille, and 
other wondrous wizards of the brush. 
The huge fortune which he left to his 
eight children (four sons and four daugh- 
ters) is said, however truly, to equal the 
combined possessions of all the Roth- 
schilds. 

William H. Vanderbilt’s male heirs are 
still comparatively young men. Cornelius, 
William Kissam, and Frederick are mar- 
ried, and live in superb luxury, tempered 
by extreme refinement. With the Astors 
they lead and rule the New York fashion- 
able world. This world was a much 
smaller one thirty or forty years ago than 
it now is, and then the late August Bel- 
mont, a banker of great ability and a lover 
of the more elegant foreign customs in 
his daily living, was its one supreme 
potentate. Now the sovereignty is divid- 
ed, and indeed, besides having several 
kings and queens, the realm of caste is 
supplied with viceroys, princes, American 
grand-dukes, or whatever one may choose 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


to term them. All the Vanderbilts dwell 
in spacious town-houses, besides being 
the owners of grand summer-homes at 
Newport, the great Rhode Island water- 
ing-place for Eastern grandees. Their 
financial burdens must be onerous, but 
they are not engaged in any active Wall 
Street hazards like those which were the 
constant concern of their grandfather and 
father. Personally distinguished and of 
cultivated manners, they seem almost 
curiously well fitted for the dainty and 
fastidious circles in which they move ; and 
it is a fact that the three elder brothers 
have all married women of grace, charm 
and fine endowments. 

George W. Vanderbilt, the youngest 
son, still unmarried, is accredited with 
strong literary tastes, and has made more 
than one liberal contribution to our public 
libraries. Cornelius Vanderbilt, the eldest 
and wealthiest of the heirs, is stated to be 
the author of many large but unostenta- 
tious charities. The wealth of the Van- 
derbilts has often been decried as a vast 
railroad monopoly, and untold anathemas 
have been hurled against them by writers 
and thinkers of a socialistic trend. But 
the answer of their defenders may be 
summed up in the words of a recent writer 
on Wall Street men and things : ‘‘ I regard 
the Vanderbilt property, however, in the 
light of a great trust, and I question very 
much if that eminent team of honest and 
able reformers, Henry George and the 
Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, with other 
minor lights of the Anti-Poverty Society, 
could administer that trust with greater 
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benefit to the public. 

The Vanderbilt system 
employs 200;000 people 
at better wages than 
they could obtain else- 
where, in any place in 
the world. It pays over 
150 dollars an hour for 
taxes. The state is paid 
one dollar an hour for 
every two dollars and 
seventy-five cents received 
by the stockholders.” } 

Western __ millionaires 
(many of whom have 
come to reside in New 
York during late years) 
are so numerous that even 
to record all their names 
would transcend the limits 
of a brief and cursory 
chronicle. 

James Lick, who was 
born in Pecnutlmis in 1796, should 
not be forgotten as one of the mighty 
Western millionaires. He went to 
California in 1847, after a vagrant and 
precarious life in this country and 
different parts of South America. He 
invested enormously in San Francisco 
land, and at golden profit. His generosity 

? Henry 


P. Clews, Esq., in his Twenty-Eight 
Years in Wi 


all Street. 
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MR. PHILIP D. ARMOUR, THE GREAT CHICAGO 
MILLIONAIRE, 


and philanthropy have been very great. 
He set aside the sum of two millions of 
dollars in 1874, confiding it to seven trus- 


rich he 
rare woods, to 
youthful passion. 


constructed a large mill of 
commemorate his 
He is said to have 
contemplated this ornate structure 
with the keenest relish, while realis- 
ing how far it exceeded in size and 
symmetry anything of the sort which 
could ever have been builded by the hard- 
grained rustic who had repulsed him 
as a son-in-law because of his past 
poverty. 

William C. Ralston was at one time 
a clerk on a Mississippi steamboat, 
and a few years later rose to be a 
leading millionaire of the West. He 
was a man of very engaging qualities 
and a great social favourite. At his 
country seat, Belmont, in one of the 
Californian counties, he entertained with 
lavish splendour. But adverse fate 
overtook Ralston, and the _ twenty 
millions that he had acquired by specu- 
lation disappeared, leaving behind them 
the taint of a terrible dishonour. 
The directors of the Bank of Cal- 
fornia one day discovered that he, its 
President, had over-issued its stock to the 
extent of at least six millions. Having 
lost heavily in certain private schemes, 
he had committed this mad act with the 
hope of  self-restitution. Ruin now 
stared him in the face, and he resorted to 





tees as a charitable fund. After- 
wards he desired to change the tenor 
of his gift, and as he died in the 
ensuing year, a litigation resulted 
between his heirs and the local 
authorities. It was at length 
settled, however, by the sur- 
render of a large sum to uses of 
public benevolence. The great | 
Lick Observatory is a monu- |) 
ment of his extraordinary bounty. 
He willed sixty thousand dollars to 
the erection of a statue of 
Francis Scott 
our national anthem, ‘‘ The Star- |}; 
Spangled Banner,” a lyric by no 
means bad as literature, though fa 
somewhat  over-elaborated and fz 
rhetorical for a popular song. A } 
romantic story is told of Mr. Lick. 
In his youth he fell in love, like } 
the hero of Tennyson’s dulcet | 
poem, with the daughter of a 
miller. The match was ‘frowned 
upon by the maiden’s father be- 
cause Lick was not the possessor 
of a mill, and he and his rural 
Doris were never wedded. ! 
But when he became immensely 
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MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE, THE GREAT ‘‘ COAL 
IRON” MILLIONAIRE, 


AND 


suicide by drowning. Hosts of friends 
and admirers had almost worshipped him, 
and his untimely death evoked wide- 
spread grief. Its pathos is remembered 
at the present day with mingled regret 
and pardon. ; 

The eastern portion of our country 
has been blessed with a few very 
rich men, who were also conspicuous for 
the most warm-hearted 


design for females, and aschool of tele. 
graphy (also for females), from which 
many graduates are annually sent out. In 
other ways Peter Cooper was a most 
liberal public benefactor. He died in 
1883, at the age of ninety-one, beloved, 
almost revered by his grateful fellow- 
citizens. Rarely has there been a more 
unselfish, altruistic spirit. He made one 
or two political mistakes, but these are 
completely overshadowed by the general 
virtue and purity of his long, patriotic and 
lofty-minded life. He left one son and 
one daughter. The son, Mr. Edward 
Cooper, held for four years the office of 
mayor of New York, and his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, was elected 
to the same office some years later. The 
daughter and only child of Edward 
Cooper is the wife of Lloyd Bryce, a 
novelist and literary man, and editor 
of the North American Review, originally 
founded many years ago in Boston, and 
once having had for its editor the world- 
renowned poet and late minister to 
England, James Russell Lowell. 

If the Vanderbilts have latterly been 
held the supreme millionaires of New 
York, the Astors, for many years before 
our steel-nerved ‘*‘Commodore” was 
heard of—even before he was born, in 
fact—were quoted and referred to as the 
reigning capitalists of the entire country. 
‘*As_ rich as John Jacob Astor” had 
passed into current phraseology when 
California and all the Aladdin-like game- 
sters with her destiny were yet wrapped 
in the shadow of future events. The 





love of their kind. Highest 
on the list of these stands 
the late Peter Cooper. 
Born in New York in 
1791, he was apprenticed 
to a coachmaker at the 
age of seventeen. He 
became wealthy through 
the manufacture of glue, 
and during his lifetime 
built the Cooper Union, 
which is ugly enough as 
a piece of architecture, but 
admirable and worthy of 
all honour as an institu- 
tion devoted to the culture 
and elevation of the 
masses. It contains 
night-schools which are } 
attended by more than | 
2,000 scholars, besides a 
well-patronised school of 
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founder of the family, John Jacob Astor, 
was born in Heidelberg, Germany, in 
1763. Immigrating to America when a 
young man, he entered into the fur-trade, 
and established trading-posts in the great 
North-West as far as the Pacific Ocean. 
The British Fur Company opposed his 


recently died, though they lived for years 
in New York as friendly rivals in opu- 
lence. It has been estimated that they 
owned between them three thousand 
New York houses, with the land thereunto 
attached. They won the name of being 


excellent landlords, just and scrupulously 
honourable. 


To the Astor Library, the 
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New York, where purchases of real 
estate gradually secured for him vast 
returns. He died in 1848, worth about 
twenty millions of dollars, an incredible 
sum for those days. His son William 
B. Astor succeeded him in the possession 
of this fortune, which was greatly 
increased by the rise in real estate 
values. On his death, William B. 
Astor divided the bulk of his wealth 
between his two sons, John Jacob and 
William Both of these heirs have 
121. October, 1893. 


WALL STREET AND TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


chief large charity 
of their prede- 
cessors, they each 
left appreciable 
bequests. The 
wife of the late 
John Jacob Astor 
died some three 
or four years 
before her hus- 
band, and left 
behind her a 
reputation for 
active and heart- 
felt charity. Few 
American women 
have gone to 
their graves more 
universally la- 
mented. Never 
really a woman 
of fashion, she 
was yet often 
seen (when her 
incessant devotion 
to the sick and 
poor in hospitals 
and asylums per- 
mitted) among 
assemblages 
where her very 
presence had a 
kind of sweetly 
royal meaning. 
She was distin- 
guished for a 
large and _ able 
intellect, and 
while her bearing 
was always full 
of the gentlest 
dignity, her kindliness and native warmth 
of heart flung perpetual if uncon- 
scious challenge to the snobbery and pre- 
tension of her time. Her death was an 
irreparable loss to New York society, for 
the sterling nobility of her character, 
combined with the inevitable distinc- 
tion of her place there, did much to 
curb a vulgar tide of mere purse-proud 
assertion which to-day has unfortunately 
over-swelled proper bounds. 

The present head of the Astor family is 
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William Waldorf Astor, only child of the 
John Jacob Astor lately deceased. His 
fortune is supposed to be almost double 
that of his cousin John J. Astor, and if 
this is true one hundred millions of dollars 
are probably now at his command. It is 
a question of constant surmise and dis- 
cussion whether he or Cornelius Vander- 
bilt is now the richest of American million- 
aires. But apart from any such question 
William Waldorf Astor, now in about his 
forty-third year, represents a very great 
deal more than mere sordid affluence. In 
early youth he developed a creative taste 
for sculpture. Several of his statues 
were full of merit, and if he had been a 
poor man he might have persevered in 
the cultivation of his talent with brilliant 
results. For several years he resided in 
Rome as minister to Italy, and there he 
wrote his first novel, Valentino, a tale in 
which new and very merciful light is 
thrown upon the popularly execrated 
character of Lucrezia Borgia. 

Mr. Astor is now living in England ; 
is most happily married to a Philadel- 
phian lady, whose dazzling brunette 
beauty might well enrapture some such 
portrait-painter as Cabanel or Bonnat. 

All in all, the race for wealth in 
America has been marvellously rapid and 
fervent during this last half-century of 
our republic. That certain discreditable 
elements have entered it may not be 
denied. The fever and rush of Wall 
Street gambling has been a direct and 
cogent social harm. Against one 
victorious gambler there, five hundred 
defeated gamblers could easily be cited. 
The movements of the great stock- 
operators have been like those of Encela- 
dus turning in his subterranean bed ; they 
have produced earthquake, and hence, to 
states whose mountains and streams are 
dowered with ores, veins and nuggets of 
the two metals most precious to man, 
untold private ruin. Political fraud has 
rioted in America through the personal 
ambition of rich men who hungered for 
still ampler riches. Our legislation at 
Washington has teemed with the most 
scandalous briberies. There have been 


periods—notably there has been the period 
of General Grant’s eight-years adminis- 


tration as President of the United States 
—when exalted men were shamefully 
smirched, and when it seemed as if the 
Republic were tottering to its ruin through 
the venality and greed of its law-givers. 

A better state of affairs now exists. 
But the morale of this remarkable country 
is still at a low ebb. Its largest city is 
to-day in the hands of a greedy and 
conscienceless throng. There is, on the 
whole, every reason why governments of 
the Old World should regard us with 
amazement and even with scorn. As a 
civilization we made many reformatory 
promises to the Old World, and we have 
fulfilled very few of them. But we 
Americans are a race of boasters if we 
are anything, and our boasting has rightly 
failed to throw dust in the eyes of those 
whose monarchical systems we have so 
loudly condemned. Weare far from being 
so. politically pure, for example, as 
England, and our protests against caste 
and aristocratic prejudice are practically 
belied by our supercilious plutocratic 
groups. ‘‘ Equal rights” ought to exist 
among us; but I fear that freedom at the 
polls is pitiably hampered by | license 
among the legislators. 

Like all republics that have ever 
presumed to flower forth, we are rooted 
in the soil of the ideal. But this soil, as 
history has more than once shown us, is 
subject to many unwholesome and de- 
terrent amalgams the moment one tries 
to plant in it any growth like that of 
vigorous human liberty. Corporations 
have proved with us a snare and a delu- 
sion; high public trusts have been shame- 
lessly misapplied ; civic honour has more 
than once been trailed in the mud of 
disgrace. 

Our mistakes, however (as may be said 
without a hint of either reckless or 
shallow pessimism) have been those of 
humanity at large rather than of ourselves. 
What we need is what France, our sister 
republic, has just sadly proved to us that 
she needs—men who will incorruptibly 
persist in believing (to quote the words of 
our loftiest living statesman, President 
Grover Cleveland), that ‘*a public office 
is a public trust.” 
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AN 


UNPARDONABLE LIAR. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


CHAPTER I. 


AN ECHO. 


“O, de worl’ am roun’ an’ de worl’ am wide,— 
O Lord, remember your chillun in de mornin’ ! 

It’s a mighty long way up de mountain side, 
An o ain’t no place whar de sinners kin 


When de Lord comes in de mornin’.” 


ITH a plaintive quirk of the voice 

the singer paused, gaily flicked 

the strings of the banjo, then put her 

hand flat upon them to stop the vibra- 

tion, and smiled round on her admirers. 

The group were applauding heartily: a 

chorus said : ‘Another verse, please, Mrs. 
Detlor.” 

‘* Oh, that’s all I know, I’m afraid,” was 
the reply. ‘‘I haven’t sung it for years 
and years, and I should have to think 
too hard—no, no, believe me, I can’t re- 
member any more. I wish I could, really.” 

A murmur of protest rose, but there 
came through the window faintly yet 
clearly a man’s voice : 


“ Look up and look aroun,’ 
Fro you burden on de groun’”—— 


The brown eyes of the woman grew 
larger, there ran through her smile a kind 
of frightened surprise, but she did not 
start, nor act as if the circumstance were 
singular. 

One of the men in the room—Baron, 





an honest, blundering fellow — started 
towards the window to see who the 
prompter was, but the host—of intuitive 
perception—saw that this might not be 
agreeable to their entertainer, and said 


quietly: ‘* Don’t go to the window, 
Baron. See, Mrs. Detlor is going to 
sing.” 


Baron sat down. There was an in- 
stant’s pause in which George Hagar, the 
host, felt a strong thrill of excitement. 
To him Mrs. Detlor seemed in a dream, 
though her lips still smiled, and her eyes 
wandered pleasantly over the heads of the 
company. She was looking at none of 
them ; but her body was bent slightly to- 
wards the window, listening with it, as 
the deaf and dumb do. 

Her fingers picked the strings lightly, 
then warmly, and her voice rose, clear, 
quaint, and high : 


“ Look up an’ look aroun’, 
Fro you burden on de groun’, 
Reach up an’ git de crown, 
When de Lord comes in de mornin’— 
When de Lord comes in de mornin’ !” 


The voice had that strange pathos, 
veined with humour, which marks most 
negro hymns and songs; so that even 
those present who had never heard an 
Americanised negro sing, were impressed, 
and grew almost painfully quiet, till the 
voice fainted away into silence. 

With the last low impulsion, however, 
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the voice from without began again as 


if inreply. At the first note one of the 
young girls present, made a start for the 


window. Mrs. Detlor laid a hand upon 
her arm. ‘‘ No,” she said, ‘‘ you will 
spoil—the effect. Let us keep up the 
mystery.” 


There was a strange puzzled look on 
her face, apparent most to George Hagar 
—the others only saw the lacquer of 
amusement, summoned for the moment’s 
use. 

‘* Sit down,” she added, and she drew 


the Young Girl to her feet, and passed an 
arm round her shoulder. This was 
pleasant to the Young Girl. It singled 


her out for a notice which would make 
her friends envious. 

It was not a song coming to them from 
without, not a melody; but a kind of 
chant, hummed first in a low sonorous 
tone, and then rising and falling in weird 
undulations. The night was still, and 
the trees at the window gave forth a 
sound like the monotonous s-sh of rain. 
The chant continued for about a minute. 
While it lasted Mrs. Detlor sat motion- 
less, and her hands lay lightly on the 
shoulders of the Young Girl. Hagar 
dropped his foot on the floor at marching 
intervals,—by instinct he had caught at 
the meaning of the sounds. When the 
voice had finished Mrs. Detlor raised her 
head towards the window, with a quick 
pretty way she had, her eyes much 
shaded by the long lashes. Her lips 
were parted in the smile which had 
made both men and women call her 
merry, amiable, and fascinating. 

‘© You don’t know what it is, of course,” 
she said, looking round, as though the 
occurrence had been ordinary. ‘‘It is a 
chant hummed by the negro wood-cutters 
of Louisiana, as they tramp homewards 
in the evening. It is pretty, isn’t it?” 

‘* It’s arum thing,” said one they called 
The Prince, though Alpheus Richmond 
was the name by which his godmother 
knew him; ‘but who’s the gentleman 
behind the scenes—in the green room?” 

As he said this he looked—or tried to 
look—knowingly at Mrs. Detlor; for 
The Prince desired greatly to appear 
familiar with people and thing's theatrical ; 
and Mrs. Detlor knew many in the actor 
and artist world. 

Mrs. Detlor smiled in his direction, but 
the smile was not reassuring. He was, 
however, delighted. -He almost asked 


her then and there to ride with him on 
the morrow: 


but he remembered that 


he could drive much better than he could 
ride; and, in the pause necessary to 
think the matter out, the chance passed— 
he could not concentrate himself easily. 

“*Yes, who is it?” said the Young 
Girl. 

“Lord, I'll find out,” said the flaring 
Alpheus, a jewelled hand at his tie as 
he rose. 

But their host had made up his mind. 
He did not know whether Mrs. Detlor did 
or did not recognise the voice, but he felt 
that she did not wish the matter to go 
further. The thing was irregular; if he 
were a stranger; and if he were not a 
stranger it lay with Mrs. Detlor whether 
he should be diszovered. 

There was a curious stillness in Mrs. 
Detlor’s manner, as though she were 
waiting further development of the 
incident. Her mind was in a whirl of 
memories ; there was a strange thumping 
sensation in her head—yet who was to 
know that from her manner ? 

She could not help flashing a look of 
thanks to Hagar when he stepped quickly 
between The Prince and the window: 
and said, in what she called his light 
comedy manner— 

‘*No, no, Richmond, let us keep up the 
illusion. The gentleman has done us a 
service,—otherwise we had lost the best 
half of Mrs. Detlor’s song—we’ll not put 
him at disadvantage.” 

**QOh, but, look here, Hagar,” said the 
other, protestingly, as he laid his hand 
upon the curtains. 

Few men could resist the quiet decision 
of Hagar’s manner, though he often 
laughed that having but a poor opinion of 
his will as he knew it, and believing that 
he acted firmness without possessing 
it, save where he was purely selfish. He 
put his hands in his pockets care- 
lessly, and said in a low decisive tone: 
** Don’t do it, if you please.” 

But he smiled too, so that others, now 
gossiping, were unaware that the words 
were not of as light comedy as _ the 
manner. Hagar immediately began a 
general conversation and asked Baron 
to sing, ‘‘ The Banks o’ Ben Lomond ;” 
feeling sure that Mrs. Detlor did not 
wish to sing again. Again she sent 
him a quick look of thanks, and waved 
her fingers in protest to those who 
were urging her. She clapped her hands 
as she saw Baron rise, and the others, 
for politeness’ sake, could not urge her 


more. 
aa * * ~ ~ 
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‘*O, DE WORL’ AM KOUN’ AN’ DE WORI. AM WIDE,— 


O LORD, 


For the stranger. Only the morning 
of that day he had arrived at the pretty 
town of Herridon among hills and moors, 
set apart for the idle and ailing of this 
world. Of the world literally, for there 
might be seen at the Pump Room visitors 
from every point of the compass: Hindu 


REMEMBER YOUR CHILLUN IN DE MORNIN’.” 


gentlemen brought by sons who ate 
their legal dinners near Temple Bar; 
invalided officers from Hong Kong, Bom- 
bay, Aden, the Gold Coast, and other- 
where ; Australian squatters and their 
daughters ; affachés of foreign embassies ; 
a Prince from the Straits Settlements ; 
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priests without number from the northern 
counties ; Scotch manufacturers ; ladies 
wearied from the London season ; artists, 
actors, and authors, expected to do at 
inopportune times embarrassing things ; 
and very many from Columbia, Happy 
Land, who go to Herridon as to West- 
minster—to see the ruins. 

It is difficult for Herridon to take its 
visitors seriously ; and quite as difficult 
for the visitors to take Herridon seriously. 
That is what the stranger thought as he 
tramped back and forth from point to 
point through the town. He had only 
been there twelve hours, yet he was 
familiar with the place. He had the 
instincts and the methods of the true 
traveller. He never was guilty of sight- 
seeing in the usual sense. But it was 
his habit to get general outlines fixed 
at once. In Paris, in London, he had 
taken a map, had gone to some central 
spot, and had studied the cities from 
there ; had travelled in different direc- 
tions, merely to get his bearings. After 
that he was quite at home. This was 
singular too, for his life had been, of 
recent years, much out of the beaten 
tracks of civilisation! He got the outlines 
of Herridon in an hour or two, and by 
evening he could have drawn a pretty 
accurate chart of it, both as to detail, 
and from the point of a bird’s-eye view at 
the top of the moor. 

The moor had delighted him. He 
looked away to all quarters, and saw hill 
and valley wrapped in that green. He 
saw it under an almost cloudless sky, 
and he took off his hat and threw his 
grizzled head back with a boyish laugh. 

“It’s good—good enough!” he said. 
‘* ]’ve seen so much country all on edge, 
that this is like getting a peep over the 
wall on the other side—the other side of 
Jordan. And yet that was God’s country 
with the sun on it, as Gladney used to 
say—poor devil!” 

He dropped his eyes from the prospect 
before him, and pushed the sod and ling 
with his foot musingly. ‘If I had 
been in Gladney’s place would I have 
done as he did? and if he had been in my 
place would he have done as I did? One 
thing is certain, there’d have been bad 
luck for both of us this way or that, 
with a woman in the equation. He 
was a fool—that’s the way it looked ; and 
I was a liar—to all appearances ; and 
there’s no heaven on earth for either : I’ve 
seen that all along the line. One thing 
is sure: Gladney has reached, as in his 


engineering phrase he’d say,the line of 
saturation, and I the line of fiver, thanks 
be to London and its joys! And now for 
sulphur water and—damnation! ” 

This last word was not the real end 
to the sentence. He had, while light- 
ing his cigar, suddenly remembered 
something. He puffed the cigar fiercely, 
and immediately drew out a letter. He 
stood looking at it for a minute, and 
presently let go a long breath. 

‘*So much for London, and getting 
out of my old tracks! Now, it can’t 
go for another three days, and he need- 


ing the dollars. I'll read it over 
again, anyhow.” He took it out and 


read :— 

‘* Cheer up, and get out of the hospital 
as soon as you can, and come over your- 
self. And remember in the future that 
you can’t fool about the fire-escapes of a 
thirteen-story flat, as you can a straight 
foot-hill of the Rockies, or a Lake 
Superior silver mine. Here goes to you 
one thousand dollars (per draft), and 
please to recall that what’s mine is yours, 
and what’s yours is your own, and there’s 
a good big sum that'll be yours : concern- 
ing which later. But take care of 
yourself, Gladney. You can’t drown 
a mountain with the squirt of a rattle- 
snake’s tooth ; you can’t flood a memory 
with cognac: I’ve tried it. For God’s 
sake don’t drink any more. What's 
the use? Smile in the see-saw of the 
knives. You can only be killed once, and, 
believe me, there’s twice the fun in 
taking bad luck naked, as it were. Do 
you remember the time you, and I, 
and Ned Bassett, the H.B. Company’s 
man, struck the camp of Bloods on 
the Grey Goose River ? how the squaw 
lied and said he was the trader that 
dropped ‘their messenger in a hot spring, 
and they began to peel Ned before our 
eyes? how he said as they drew the 
first chip from his shoulder: ‘‘ Tell the 
Company, boys, that its according to the 
motto on their flag, Pro Pelle Cutem : 
Skin for Skin! how the woman backed 
down, and he got off with a strip of his 
pelt gone ? how the Medicine Man took 
little bits of us and the red niggers too, 
and put it on the raw place, and fixed 
him up again? Well, that’s the way to do 
it ; and if you come up smiling every time, 
you get your pound of flesh one way 
or another. Play the game with a clear 
head and a little insolence, Gladney, and 
you don’t find the world so bad at its 
worst. : 

















‘*So much for so much. Now for the 
commission you gave me. I'd rather it 
had been anything else, for I think I’m 
the last man in the world for duty where 
women are concerned. That reads 
queer, but you know what I mean. | 
mean that women puzzle me, and I’m apt 
to take them too literally. If I found 
your wife, and she wasn’t as straight- 
forward as you are, Jack Gladney, I'd as 
like as not get things in a tangle. You 
know I thought it would be better to let 
things sleep—resurrections are uncomfort- 
able things mostly. However, here I am 
to do what’s possible. What have | 
done? Nothing. I haven’t found her 
yet. You didn’t want me to advertise, 
and I haven’t. She hasn’t been acting 
for a long time, and no one seems to 
know exactly where she is. She was 
travelling abroad with some people called 
Branscombes, and I’m going to send a 
letter through their agent. We shall see. 

‘‘Lastly: for business. I’ve floated 
the Aurora Company with a capital of a 
million dollars ; and that ought to carry 
the thing for all we want todo. So, be 
joyful. But you shall have full particulars 
next mail. I’m just off to Herridon for 
the waters. Can you think it, Gladney 
—Mark Telford, late of the H.B.C., 
coming down to that? But it’s a fact. 


Luncheons and dinners in London, E.C., 
with liquids various, have done their 
it’s 


fiery work, and so stand by the 
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halliards for bad weather! Once more, 
keep your nose up to the wind, and believe 
that I am always,” &c. 

He read it through, dwelling here and 
there as if to reconsider; and, when it 
was finished, put it back into his pocket, 
tore up the envelope, and let it fall to 
the ground. Presently he said: ‘I'll 
cable the money over, and send the 
letter on next mail. Strange that I didn’t 
think of cabling yesterday. However, 
it’s all the same!” 

So saying he came down the moor into 
the town, and sent his cable; then went 
to his hotel and had dinner. After 
dinner he again went for a walk. He 
was thinking hard, and that did not 
render him less interesting. He was tall 
and muscular, yet not heavy, with a lean 
dark face, keen steady eyes, and dignified 
walk. He wore a black soft-felt hat 
and a red silk sash which just peeped 
from beneath his waistcoat—in ll, 
striking yet not bizarre, and notably 
of gentleman-like manner. What 
arrested attention most, however, was 
his voice. People who heard it invariably 
turned to look, or listened from sheer 
pleasure. It was of such penetrating 
clearness that if he spoke in an ordinary 
tone it carried far. Among the Indians 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, where he 
had been for six years or more, he had 
been known as Man-of-the-gold-throat ; 
and that long before he was called by the 
negroes on his father’s plantation in the 
Southern States ‘‘ Little Marse Gabriel," 
because Gabriel’s horn, they thought, 
must be like his voice—‘‘ only mo’ so ; 
an’ dat chile was bawn to ride on de 
Golden Mule.” 

You would not, from his manner, or 
voice, or dress, have called him an 
American. You might have said he was 
a gentleman planter from Cuba, or Java, 
or Fiji ; or a successful miner from Central 
America, who had more than a touch of 
Spanish blood in his veins. He was 
not at all the type from over sea who 
are in evidence at Wild West shows, or 
as poets from a Western Ilion, ride in 
the Row with sombrero, cloak, ;and 
Mexican saddle. Indeed, a certain officer 
of Indian infantry, who had once picked 
up some irregular French in Egypt, and 
at dinner made remarks on Telford's 
personal appearance to a pretty girl 
beside him, was confused when Telford 
looked up and said to him in admirable 
French, ‘‘ I'd rather not, but I can’t help 
hearing what you say; and I think * 
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only fair to tell you so. These grapes 
are good: shall I pass them? Poole 
made my clothes and Lincoln is my 
hatter. Were you ever in Paris?” 

The slow distinct voice came floating 
across the little table, and ladies who 
that day had been reading the last French 
novel, and could interpret every word 
and tone smiled slyly at each other, or 
held themselves still to hear the sequel ; 
the ill-bred turned round and stared ; the 
parvenu sitting at the head of the table, 
who had been a foreign buyer of some 
London firm, chuckled coarsely and 
winked at the waiter; and Baron, the 
Afrikander trader, who sat next to 
Telford, ordered champagne on _ the 
strength of it. The bronzed, weather- 
worn face of Telford showed imper- 
turbable, but his eyes were struggling 
with a strong kind of humour. The 
officer flushed to the hair, accepted the 
grapes, smiled foolishly, and acknow- 
leged—swallowing the reflection on his 
accent—that he had beenin Paris. Then 
he engaged in close conversation with 
the young lady beside him, who, how- 
ever, seemed occupied with Telford. 
This quiet, keen young lady, Miss Mildred 
Margrave, had received an impression, 
not of the kind which her sex confide 
to each other, but of a graver quality. 
She was a girl of sympathies and parts. 

The event increased the interest and 
respect felt in the hotel for this stranger. 
That he knew French was not strange. 
He had been well educated as a boy, and 
had had his hour with the classics. His 
godmother, who had been in the house- 
hold of Prince Joseph Bonaparte, taught 
him French from the time he could lisp, 
and, what was dangerous in his father’s 
eyes, filled him with bits of poetry and fine 
language, so that he knew Heine, Racine, 
and Beranger and many another. But 
this was made endurable to the father by 
the fact that, by nature, the boy was a 
warrior and a scapegrace, could use his 
fists as well as his tongue, and posed as 
a Napoleon with the negro children in the 
plantation. He was leader of the revels 
when the slaves gathered at night in front 
of the huts,and made a joy of captivity, and 
sang hymns which sounded like profane 
music-hall songs, and songs with an 
unction now lost to the world, even as 
Shakespere’s fools are lost—that gallant 
company who ran a thread of tragedy 
through all their jesting. 

Great things had been prophesied for 
this youth in the days when he sat upon 


an empty treacle barrel with a long willow 
rod in his hand, a cocked hat on his head, 
a sword at his side—a real sword once 
belonging to a little. Bonaparte—and 
fiddlers and banjoists beneath him. His 
father on such occasions called him 
Young King Cole. 

All had changed, and many things had 
happened, as we shall see. But one 
thing was clear: this was no wild 
man from the West. He had claims to 
be considered, and he was considered. 
People watched him as he went down 
over the esplanade and into quiet streets. 
The little occurrence at the dinner-table 
had set him upon a train of thought which 
he had tried to avoid for many years. 
On principle he would not dwell on the 
past : there was no corrosion, he said to 
himself, like the memory of an ugly deed. 
But the experiences of the last few days 
had tended to throw him into the past, 
and for once he gave himself up to it. 

Presently there came to him the sound 
of a banjo—not an unusual thing at 
Herridon. It had its mock negro minstrels, 
whom, hearing, Telford was anxious to 
offend. This banjo, he knew at once, 
was touched by fingers which felt them 
as if born on them; and the chords 
were such a5 are only brought forth by 
those who have learned them to melodies 
of the South. He stopped before the 
house and leaned upon the fence. He 
heard the voice go silvering through a 
negro hymn, which was among the first 
he had ever known. He felt himself 
suddenly shiver—a thrill of nervous sym- 
pathy. His face went hot and his hands 
closed on the palings tightly. He stole 
into the garden quietly, came near the 
window, and stood still. He held his 
mouth in his palm ; he had an inclination 
to cry out. 

‘*Good God,” he said in a whisper, ‘‘ to 
hear that off here after all these years!” 
Suddenly the voice stopped. There was 
a murmur within. It came to him in- 
distinctly. ‘‘ She has forgotten the rest,” 
he said. Instantly, and almost involun- 
tarily, he sang: 


“ Look up and look aroun’ 
Fro you’ burden on de groun’.” 


Then came the sequel as we described, 
and his low chanting of the negro wood- 
cutters’ chant. He knew that any who 
answered it must have lived the life he 
once lived in Louisiana ; for he had never 
heard it since he had left there, nor any 
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there hum it except those who knew the 
negroes well. Of an evening, in the hot 
placid South, he had listened to it come 
floating over the sugar-cane and through 
the brake, and go creeping wierdly under 
the magnolia trees. He waited, hoping, 
almost wildly—he knew it was a wild hope 
—that there would be a reply. There 
was none. But presently there came to 
him the Baron’s crude, honest singing : 


“For you'll take the high road, and I’ll take the 
low road, 
And I'll be in Scotland before you : 
But I and my true love will never meet again 
On the bonnie bonnie banks o’ Ben Lomond.” 


Teiford drew in his breath sharply, 
caught his moustache between his teeth 
savagely for a minute, then let it go 
with a run of ironical laughter. He 
looked round him. He saw in the road 
two or three people who had been 
attracted by the music. They seemed 
so curious merely, so apathetic—his 
feelings were playing at full tide. To 
him they were the idle, intrusive specta- 
tors of his trouble. All else was dark 
about him, save where, on the hill, the 
lights of the Tempe Hotel showed, and a 
man and woman, his arm round her, could 
be seen pacing among the trees. Telford 
turned away from this, ground his heel 
into the turf, and said: I wish I could 
see who she is! Aer voice ?—it’s im- 
possible.” He edged close to the win- 
dow, where a light showed at the edge of 
the curtains. Suddenly he pulled up. 

‘*No: Whoever she is I shall know in 
time. Things come round. It’s almost 
uncanny as it stands; but then, it was 
uncanny—it has all been so, since the 
start. He turned to the window again, 
raised his hat to it, walked quickly out 
into the road, and made his way to the 
View Hotel. As he came upon the 
verandah Mildred Margrave passed him. 
He saw the shy look of interest in her 
face, and with simple courtesy he raised 
his hat. She bowed and went on. He 
turned and looked after her, then, shak- 
ing his head as if to dismiss an unreason- 
able thought, entered, and went to his 
room. 

About this time the party at Hagar’s 
rooms was breaking up. There had 
been more singing by Mrs. Detlor. She 
ransacked her memory for half-remem 
bered melodies—whimsical, arcadian, 
sad, and Hagar sat watching her, out- 
wardly quiet and appreciative, inwardly 
under an influence like none he had ever 


felt before. When his guests were ready 
he went with them to their hotel. He saw 
that Mrs. Detlor shrank from the atten- 
dance of The Prince, who insisted on 
talking of the ‘‘stranger in the green- 
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room.” When they arrived at the hotel 
he managed, simply enough, to send the 
lad on some mission for Mrs. Detlor, 
which, he was determined, should be 
permanent so far as that evening was 
concerned. He was soon. walking 
alone with her on the terrace. He 
did not force the conversation, nor 
try to lead it to the event of the evening, 
which, he felt, was more important than 
others guessed. He knew also that she 
did not care to talk just then. He had 
never had any difficulty in conversation 
with her—they had a singular rapport. 
He had travelled much, seen more, 
remembered everything, was shy to 
austerity with people who did not 
interest him, spontaneous with those that 
did, and yet was never—save to serve a 
necessary purpose—hail-fellow with any 
one. He knew that he could be perfectly 
natural with this woman, say anything 
that became a man. He was an artist 
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without affectations, a diplomatic man 
having great enthusiasms and some outer 
cynicism. He had started life terribly in 
earnest before the world. He had changed 
all that. In society he was a nervous 
organism gone cold, a deliberate, self- 
contained man. But in so much as he 
was chastened of enthusiasms outwardly, 
he was boyishly earnest inwardly. 

He was telling Mrs. Detlor of some 
incident he had seen in South Africa when 
sketching there for a London weekly ; 
telling it graphically, incisively—he was 
not fluent ; he etched in speech, he did 
not paint. She looked up at him once 
or twice, as if some thought was running 
parallel with his story. He caught the 
look. He had just come to the close of 
his narrative. Presently she put out her 
hand, and touched his arm. 

** You have great tact,” she said, ‘‘ and 
I am grateful.” 

‘*T will not question your judgment,” 
he replied smiling. ‘‘I am glad that you 
think so, and humbled too.” 

‘* Why humbled ?” she laughed softly. 
**T can’t imagine that.” 

‘* There are good opinions which make 
us vain, others which make us anxious 
to live up to them, while we are afraid we 
can’t.” 

‘“Few men know 
You are a vain race.” 

“You know best. 
traits to women most.” 

‘“‘That is true. Of the most real 
things they seldom speak to each other ; 
but to women they often speak freely, 
and it makes one shudder—till one knows 
the world, and gets used to it.” 

‘“Why shudder?” He guessed the 
answer, but he wanted, not from mere 
curiosity, to hear her say it. 


that kind of fear. 


Men show certain 


‘<The business of life they take 
seriously : money, position — chiefly 
money. Life itself—home, happiness, the 


affections, friendship—is an incident, a 
thing to juggle with.” 

‘*]T do not know you in this satirical 
mood,” he answered. ‘‘ I need time to get 
used to it before I can reply.” 

‘*T surprise you? People dp not 
expect me ever to be either serious or— 
or satirical : only look to me to be ami- 
able and merry—‘ Your only jig-maker,’ 
as Hamlet said—a sprightly Columbine. 
Am I rhetorical ? ” 

** | don’t believe you are really satirical, 
and please don’t think me impertinent if 
I say I donot like your irony. The other 
character suits you; for, by nature, you 








are, are you not, both merry and amiable ? 
The rest ai 

‘‘*The rest is silence’ ...I can 
remember when mere living was delight- 
ful. I didn’t envy the birds. That 
sounds sentimental to a man, doesn’t it? 
But then that is the way a happy girl—a 
child—feels. I do not envy the birds now, 
though, I suppose, it is silly for a worldly 
woman to talk so.” 

‘Whom, then, do you envy ?” 

There was a warm frank light in her 
eyes. ‘I envy the girl I was then.” 

He looked down at her. She was turn- 
ing a ring about on her finger abstracted- 
ly. He hesitated to reply. He was 
afraid that he might say something to 
press a confidence, for which she would 
be sorry afterwards. She guessed what 
was passing in his mind. 

She reached out as if to touch his arm 
again, but did not, and said: ‘I am 
placing you in an awkward position. 
Pardon me. It seemed to me for a 
moment that we were old friends—old 
and candid friends.” 

‘* T wish to be an old and candid friend,” 
he replied firmly. ‘‘ I honour your frank- 
ness.” 

‘I know that,” she added hastily. 
‘*One is safe —with some men.” 

‘* Not with a woman?” 

‘*No woman is safe in any confidence 
to any other woman. All women are more 
or less bad at heart.” 

‘*T do not believe that as you say it.” 

‘Of course you do not—as | say it; 
but you know what Imean. Women are 
creatures of impulse, except those who 
live mechanically and have lost every- 
thing. They become like priests then.” 

‘* Like some priests. Yet, with all 
respect, it is not a confessional I would 
choose, except the woman was my 
mother.” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then she abruptly said: ‘‘I1 know you 
wish to speak of that incident and you 
hesitate. You need not. Yet this is all 
I can tell you: whoever the man was he 
came from Tellaire, the place where I was 
born.” 

She paused. He did not look, but he 
felt that she was moved. He was curious 
as to human emotions, but not where this 
woman was concerned. 

‘* There were a few notes in that wood- 
cutters’ chant which were added to the 
traditional form by one whom I knew,” 
she continued. 

** You did not recognise the voice ?”’ 
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‘‘T cannot tell. One fancies things, 
and it was all twelve years ago.” 

‘““It was all twelve years ago,” he 
repeated musingly after her. He was 
eager to know, yet he would not ask. 

‘‘You are a clever artist,” she said 


presently. ‘‘You want a subject for a 
picture. You have told me so. You are 
ambitious. If you were a dramatist I 


would give you three acts of a play— 
—the fourth is yet to come: but you 
shall have a scene to paint, if you think 
it strong enough.” 

His eyes flashed. The artist’s instinct 
was alive. In the eyes of the woman 
was a fire which sent a glow over all her 
features. In herself she was an inspira- 
tion to him, but he had 
not told her that. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes,” was his reply, ‘I 
want it, if I may paint 
you in the scene.” 

‘You may paint me 
in the scene,” she said 
quietly. Then, as if it 
suddenly came to her 
that she would be giving 
a secret into this man’s 
hands, she added, ‘‘ That 
is, if you want me fora 
model merely.” 

‘*Mrs. Detlor,” he 
said, ‘‘you may trust 
me, on my honour!” 


She looked at him, 
not searchingly, but 


with a clear honest gaze 
such as one sees oftenest 
in the eyes of children, — 
yet she had seen the 
duplicities of life back- 
wards—and said calmly, 
** Yes, I can trust you.” 

‘An artist’s subject 
ought to be sacred to 
nim,” he said. ‘‘ It be- 
comes himself, and then 
it isn’t hard—to be si- 
lent.” 

They walked for a 


few moments, saying 
nothing. The terrace 


was filling with people, 
so they went upon the 
verandah and sat down. 
There were no chairs 
near them. They were 
quite at the end. 

** Please lighta cigar,” 
she said with a little 
laugh. ‘‘We must not 


look serious. Assume your light comedy 
manner as you listen, and | will wear 
the true Columbine expression. We are 
under the eyes of the curious.” 

‘* Not too much light comedy for me,” 
he said. ‘‘I shall look forbidding, lest 
your admirers bombard us.” 

They were quiet again. 

‘‘ This is the story,” she said at last, 
folding her hands before her.—‘‘ No, no,” 
she added hastily, ‘‘ I will not tell you the 
story, I will try and picture one scene. 
And when I have finished, tell me if you 
don’t think I have a capital imagination.” 
She drew herself up with a little gesture of 
mockery. ‘‘It is comedy, you know :— 

‘‘Her name was Marion Conquest. 
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She was beautiful—they said that of 
her then—and young ; only sixteen. She 
had been very happy, for a man said that 
he loved her, and she wore his ring on 
her finger. One day, while she was visit- 
ing at a place far from her home, she 
was happier than usual. She wished to 
be by herself to wonder how it was that 
one could be so happy. You see, she 
was young, and did not think often; she 
only lived. She took a horse and rode 
far away into the woods. She came near 
a cottage among the trees. She got off 
her horse and led it. Under a tree she 
saw a man and a woman. The man’s 
arm was round the woman. A child 
four or five ‘years old was playing at 
their feet—at the feet of its father and 
mother! . . . The girl came forward 
and faced the man—the man she had 
sworn to marry. As I said, his ring was 
on her finger.” 

She paused. People were passing near, 
and she smiled and bowed once or twice ; 
but Hagar saw that the fire in her eyes 
had deepened. 

‘*Is it strong enough for your picture ? ” 
she said quietly. 

‘‘It is as strong as it is painful. Yet 
there is beauty in it too: for I see the 
girl’s face.” 

‘“ You see much in her face, of course, 
for you look at it as an artist: you see 
shame, indignation, bitterness — what 
else?” 

‘*T see that moment of awe when the 
girl suddenly became a woman—as the 
serious day breaks all at once through 
the haze of morning.” 

‘*] know you can paint the picture,” 
she said; ‘‘but you have no model 
for the girlk How shall you imagine 
her ?” 

‘**T said that I would pajnt you in the 
scene,” he answered slowly.’ 

‘* But I am not young as ‘she was, am 
not—so good to look at.” 

**T said that I saw beauty in the girl’s 
face : I can only see it through yours.” 

Her hands clasped tightly before her. 
Her eyes turned full on him for an instant, 
then looked away into the dusk. ; There 
was silence for a long time now. His 
cigar burned brightly. People kept passing 


and repassing on the terrace below them. 
Their serious silence was noticeable 

‘* A penny for your thoughts,” she said 
gaily, yet with a kind of wistfulness. 

**You would be thrown away at the 
price.” 

These were things that she longed yet 
dreaded to hear. She was not free (at 
least she dreaded so) to listen to such 
words. 

‘‘T am sorry for 
knows !” he added. 

‘* She lived to be always sorry for her- 
self. She was selfish. She could have 
thrived on happiness. She did not need 
suffering. She has been merry, gay, but 
never happy.” 

‘* The sequel was sad?” 

‘* Terribly sad.” 

** Will you tell me—the scene?” 

**T will, but not to-night.” She drew 
her hands across her eyes and forehead. 
‘* You are not asking merely as the artist 
now?” She knew the answer, but she 
wanted to hear it. 

‘* A man who is an artist asks; and 
he wishes to be a friend to that woman, 
to do her any service possible.” 

‘*Who can tell when she might need 
befriending ? ” 

He would not question further—she 
had said all she could, until she knew who 
the stranger was. 

‘*] must go in,” she said ; ‘it is late.” 

** Tell me one thing. I want it for my 
picture—as a key to the mind of the girl. 
What did she say at that painful meeting 
in the woods—to the man ?” 

Mrs. Detlor looked at him as if she 
would read him through and through. 
Presently she drew a ring from her finger 
slowly, and gave it to him, smiling 
bitterly. 

** Read 
said.” 

By the burning end of his cigar he read : 
** You told a lie.” 


that God 


girl, 


inside. That is what she 


At another hotel a man sat in a window, 
looking out on the esplanade. He spoke 
aloud. 

‘“* You told a lie,’ was all she said; 
and as God’s in heaven I’ve never for- 
gotten I was a liar from that day to this.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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T is only within the last year or two 
that the wax effigies in the Abbey 
have really entered the field as objects of 


popular interest. Till quite recently the 
form of getting a special order from 
the Dean had to be gone through 
by persons anxious to see the sur- 
vivors of what Walpole calls the 
‘“‘ragged regiment.” This preliminary 
acted most naturally as a check to any 
free circulation of sightseers through the 
Islip Chapel, and the majority of people 
were, I think, unaware of the quaint 
relics that look out from behind their 
glass cases at a continually increasing 
number of spectators. 

In olden days, as will be presently 
shown, these effigies were a regular source 
of revenue to the minor officials of the 
Abbey. 


WESTMINSTER 
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The practice of throwing them open to 
the public for a small financial considera- 
tion has been, after a long lapse of years 
reverted to, though it is hardly necessary 
perhaps to remark that the sixpences 
levied on visitors who would explore the 
mysteries of the Islip Chapel are no longer 
devoted to the personal use of Minor 
Canons, as was once the case, or even of 
much less exalted individuals ! 

The Islip Chapel, where this strange 
and motley assembly of the great dead 
in effigy has been collected, is in the 
North Ambulatory. It was built by the 
Abbot Islip in 1503, and became in due 
course his last resting place This same 
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abbot was a neat builder, and is responsi- 
ble, besides many minor additions to the 
fabric of the Abbey, for Henry VII.’s 
He took his name from 


famous chapel. 
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the place where he was born, the quiet 
Oxfordshire village on the banks of the 
Cherwell, some four or five miles from the 
University city, and so familiar to all 
generations of Oxonians. The Islip 
Chapel is now used as a robing-room for 
the bishop on those frequent occasions 
when consecrations are held in the Abbey. 
It is chiefly familiar, however, to visitors 
as the abiding place of the wax effigies, 
and the chantry occupied by the latter is 
reached by a short flight of wooden steps 
which cover the old stone stairs. Here, 
standing upright in glass cases round the 
small chamber, are the survivors of the 
royal and notable pageants, in which as 
lay figures, they 
filled such a con- 
spicuous position. 
There are eleven 
of this grim and 
silent company still 
remaining. The 
varying atmosphere 
of the Abbey before 
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it was artificially warmed played sad havoc 
with many of their predecessors and con- 
temporaries. There is every reason to 
suppose, however, that the illustrious 
group who have survived will, 
under present conditions of tem. 
perature, become practically im- 
mortal and defy for all ages the 
destroying hand of time. 

Two of the group, though most 
certainly not the least illustrious, 
must beyond doubt be considered 
as something of interlopers. The 
remaining nine, with one or 


oa o a a possibly two exceptions, are the 


identical effigies that were car- 
ried, according to the custom 
of ancient days, at the funeral of 
the famous personages whose 
form and features they represent. 
They were borne on these solemn 
occasions lying upon the hearse, 
which was a wooden platform 
hung all over with black trap- 
pings. After the funeral this 
dismal erection, with the effigy 
stretched full length beneath it, 
was left in the church before the 
altar for a period that varied 
from a month in the case of un- 
crowned notabilities to a much 
longer time when a monarch was 
the object of mourning and public 
curiosity. During this period the 
friends and admirers of the dead 
took the opportunity of testify- 
ing to the warmth of their affection or 
their admiration by fastening to the 
hearse poems and epitaphs of a laudatory 
character. 

The oldest, and in many ways the most 
interesting of the eleven effigies now pre- 
served is that of Charles II. Like all the 
others, save that of Queen Elizabeth, it is 
a contemporary likeness modelled at the 
time of his death. Itis not perhans more 
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ghastly than the rest, but somehow or 
other the hand of death on the merry and 
self-indulgent monarch seems more grimly 
significant than in the case of the more 
serious company which for the most part 
surround him. The gay apparel faded 
with age, the blue and red robes of the 
garter trimmed with point lace, above 
which his pallid shrunken face looks dimly 
at you through the glass add, I think, to 
the horror which hangs round the death- 
bed of the second Charles. There is some 
additional interest, too, attaching to the 
effigy in that it stood for a century and a 
half upon the tomb of the monarch him- 
self in Henry VII.’s chapel. By its side, 
also, and throughout the whole of this 
long watch stood the figure of General 
Monk in full armour. Upon the general’s 
head was a cap that was the subject of 
humorous notice from people as far 
removed in chronology as Goldsmith and 
the author of the /ugoldsby Legends. The 
joke was not in the cap itself but in the 
ignoble use to which it was put, namely, 
that of an alms-bag to be thrust un- 
ceremoniously under the nose of the 
visitor, regardless of the sanctity of 
the place or the gravity of its associa- 
tions. 


“| thought on Naseby, Marston Moor, and 

Worcester’s crowned height, 

When on my ear a sound it fell, it filled me 
with affright. 

As thus in low unearthly tones | heard a voice 
begin, 

‘ This here’s the cap of General Monk ! 
Please put summut in.’ ” 


Sir! 


The famous cap has disappeared, but 
the armour and dilapidated figure still 
huddle in a corner hard by the strangely- 
assorted companion. 

The next most striking in appearance 
of the older effigies is that of Queen 
Elizabeth. Eloquent and suggestive both 
of old age and death. The interest, how- 
ever, falls away somewhat from this figure 
when hard facts remind one that it is 
not, like the others, contemporary. The 
original figure of Elizabeth, which was 
carried at her funeral had by 1708, we are 
told, decayed cempletely away, and the 
present one was made by order of the 
Chapter in 1760, and probably copied 
from the figure on her tomb. It is a pity 
that indisputable testimony rises to dispel 
the illusion, as the face is extremely sug- 
gestive of contemporary work and of the 
death-mask of the great Tudor sovereign. 
William and Mary stand together in one 
cast. A writer of the year 1754 tells us 
their effigies were then ‘‘in good condi- 
tion, and greatly admired by every eye 
that beheld them.” It is believed, how- 
ever, that in this case they were not 
actually carried at the funeral. 

William, who was a great deal shorter 
than his wife, is propped upon a stool 
with a view to remedying that inequality 
and so saving the dignity of the victor of 
the Boyne—the champion of Protestant 
Europe and the saviour of English liberty. 
Mary’s face is known to have been taken 
from a cast after death. She wears a 
brocaded skirt and a purple velvet dress 
which is decorated with imitation orna- 
ments, paste and pearl. Queen Anne, who 
stands close by, is also recalled as being 
in perfect condition in 1754, and the cast 
of her pallid face is no doubt contem- 
porary, and taken at the time of her 
death. She also, in company with William 
and Mary, stood formerly in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel. 

Catherine, Duchess of Buckingham- 
shire, who stands beside her small son the 
Marquis of Normandy, requires probably 
some few words of identification. She 
was a natural daughter of James II., of 
which fact she was very proud, and 
showed her pride by visiting his grave at 
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Versailles in the capacity of a private 
and very demonstrative mourner. Her 
husband, John: Sheffield, was a poet of 
some small merit, and a soldier and 
politician of considerable success. He 
had also~been the lover of Queen Anne 
in the days of her youth. Buckingham 
palace is built upon the site and takes its 
name from the stately mansion where 
the Duchess (Princess Walpole calls her) 
surrounded by ladies in waiting, received 
as grand dame the chief notabilities of 
the country. On the anniversaries of the 
death of Charles I. we are told she used 
to sit in weeds, surrounded by her attend- 
ants, with all the evidences of mourning 
for the dead. 

When her only surviving son, whose 
effigy lies on the bier in the middle of the 
chantry, died in Rome at the early age of 
nineteen, she vowed he should have as 
fine a funeral as the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. She wrote accordingly to the 
haughty Sarah, his relict, and begged 
the loan of the hearse that had been used 
on that occasion. A bad snub, however, 
was the only result of her ill-judged 
request. ‘‘It carried my Lord of Marl- 
borough,’’ was the curt reply of the im- 
perious widow, “‘ and it shall never be pro- 
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faned by any other corpse.” Her Grace 
of Buckinghamshire could only respond, 
with some loss of dignity, surely ! ‘‘ I have 
consulted the undertaker, and he tells me 
that for £20 I may have a finer one.” 

As to her own funeral the Duchess 
settled it all upon her death-bed and 
‘*feared dying before the pomp should 
come home.” 

‘*Why don’t they send the canopy,” 
said she, ‘‘for me tosee? Let them send 
it though all the tassels are not finished.” 

Her pride of pomp was so great she made 
her ladies vow that should she lie sense- 
less on her death-bed they would not sit 
down till she was actually dead! The 
Duchess is said to have sat as a model 
for the Britannia stamped upon the coins 
of the period. She and her small son 
stood for a long time in effigy by her 
husband’s grave in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
The recumbent figure of the other son 
before mentioned lay for some time in the 
Confessor’s chapel. 

Frances, Duchess of Richmond, ‘la 
belle Stuart,” is the last of the genuine 
effigies. She was a famous beauty in the 
time of Charles II. and the ancestress of 
the Stuarts of Blantyre. Her effigy was 


by her own request ‘‘ as well done in wax 
as could be” at her death, and placed 
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close to her grave at the corner of the 


great east window in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
She was dressed in the robes she wore at 
Queen Anne’s coronation, and has by her 
side a parrot who after living with her 
for forty years only survived her death 
a few days. 

The two remaining figures, Nelson and 
Lord Chatham, belong not only to a later 
and more modern period, but from the 
point of view with which the other effigies 
are regarded have, as a matter of fact, no 
business here at all. The greatest and most 
interesting of all so far as the originals 
go are, from the wax effigy standpoint, 
we feel bound to say sad impostors. The 
greatness of the Earl of Chatham was 
intensified in public opinion, it will be 
remembered, by the sublimity of the closing 
scene of his life in the House of Lords, 
during the progress of the American war. 
St. Paul’s and the Abbey competed for 
his ashes, but Parliament settled the ques- 
tion by their decision that he ought ‘‘ to 
be brought near the dust of kings.” The 
wax effigy, however, was set up in the 
following year, and was fashioned chiefly 
to add an attraction to visitors and pence 
to the minor officials who eked out their 
salaries by showing for their own benefit 
the effigies and relics of the illustrious 
dead. 

So great was the interest manifested in 
the efigy of Chatham that the charge for 
seeing the whole collection was doubled, 
and raised from threepence to sixpence. 
Nelson’s effigy is also due, we fear, to 
sordid motives. For after his funeral in 
St. Paul’s was over, people continued to 
flock for so long and in such great num- 
bers to see his funeral car, which had 
been deposited there, that Westminster 
Abbey became for a time quite deserted 
by sightseers, and the loss in fees 
corresponded of course to the falling off 
in the number of visitors. The only 
thing to be done evidently was to con- 
nect the dead Nelson, the hero of the 
hour, in some way with the Abbey. So 
the wax-work figure still standing here in 
the Islip Chapel, an excellent likeness 
evidently, was made, and the stream of 
visitors once more turned towards the 
older building. The present figure was 
copied, it is said, from a smaller one for 
which Nelson himself had sat. It is 
dressed, with the exception of the coat, 
in the clothes which he himself had 
actually worn. 

Nelson thus, in one sense, had realised 
his famous cry of ‘‘ Westminster Abbey 
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or glorious victory,” with which he headed 
the boarding party against the Spanish 
ship San Josef. The hat worn by th: 
effigy most certainly belonged to the 
admiral, for when Maclise painted the 
death of Nelson he borrowed it, and the 
eye-patch and the tax stamp were still 
adhering to the lining. 

The difficulties of illustration in the 
matter of the effigies as they are now 
placed are considerable. Standing as the 
figures do within glass cases where the 
dust must collect, and the chantry itself 
being small, a suitable light is sadly 
lacking, and the use of a lantern with the 
difficult light for any artistic purposes it 
creates, is quite necessary in the case of 
some of the effigies 

The earlier effigies, the real ‘‘ ragged 
regiment,” as so often seen by Walpole, 
have been long consigned to presses as 
utterly unpresentable. The first of these 
“lively effigies” which is recorded as 
gracing a royal funeral is that of Edward I. 
These lay figures seem invariably to have 
gone through three periods of existence. 
First, the pomp of funereal splendour in 
the hearse, for days or weeks. Secondly, 
the long watch by the tomb, for years or 
even centuries. Lastly, the final consign- 
ment to oblivion in the cupboards, where 
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many of them still lie mouldering. Prior 
to Henry V., however, the effigies were 
not actually carried upon the hearse, but 
the embalmed corpse itself occupied its 
rightful place there. The earlier figures 
too were not always of wax but of wood, 
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the head, hands, and feet being of plaster. 
Some had wigs and painted faces. 

There is a curious notice of the effigies 
as they appeared in 1708 by a visitor to 
the Abbey in that year: ‘‘ And so we 
went in to see the ruins of majesty in the 
waxen figures placed there by authority. 
As soon as we had ascended half a score 
stone steps in a dirty cobweb hole, and in 
old worm-eaten presses, whose doors 
flew open at our approach, here stood 
Edward III., as they told us, which was 
a broken piece of waxwork, a battered 
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head, and a straw-stuffed body not one 
quarter covered with rags. His beautiful 
queen stood by, not better in repair, and 
so to the number of half a score, kings 
and queens not near so good figures as 
the king of beggars make, and all the 
begging crew would be ashamed of the 
company. Their rear was brought up 
with good Queen Bess with the remnant 
of an old dirty ruff and nothing else to 
cover.” 

Though Cromwell's effigy had no doubt 
but a brief existence, considering the 
treatment his actual corpse received at 
the Restoration, it may be of interest to 
many people to know that he had a very 
elaborate one, and that it lay after his 
death for a long time in great state at 
Somerset House. 

The effigy of the Protector lay upon 
a bed of gorgeous crimson velvet. Upon 
its head was placed a crown and in its 
hand a sceptre. Five hundred candles 
were ranged around the walls and ceiling 
so as to throw their rays upon the figure 
and typify the state of glory into which 
the soul of the great statesman and warrior 
was supposed to have passed. 

Funerals as pageants seem to have 
been in olden days peculiarly attractive to 
the British imagination and the obsequies 
of great people were made sufficiently im- 
pressive. These ceremonials were usually 
conducted by torch-light, and various 
protests were entered against the practice 
by the Puritan interest at the time of the 
Restoration. At Monk’s funeral, for 
instance, forty gentlemen of birth waited 
as mutes with their backs against the wall 
of the chamber where the body lay in 
state for the space of three weeks. This 
devoted company divided themselves into 
two bands doing duty upon alternate 
days. 

Of recent years the public interest in 
pageants of a more cheerful character 
seems to have greatly quickened, and 
modern London from time to time breaks 
out in displays, that for their striking 
significance of imperial splendour no 
other capital in the world is able to com- 
pete with. 
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A NATURALIST IN A SWISS FOREST. 


By C. PARKINSON, F.G.S. 


With Illustrations by GEORGE E. LODGE. 
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VA 


T is a strange experience 
to wander through a 
frost-bound forest and 
to explore the steep 
ravines of a mountain 
torrent, which is im- 
prisoned beneath a 
glittering veil of solid 

ice; every pine sparkles with a million 
crystals, and the muffled sound of trickling 
water apparently emanates from some 
cavern stream within the rocks. I have 
yielded to the fascination of such a scene 
in the heart of the Swiss mountains, 
penetrated the higher fastnesses of my 
gorge, and sought to unravel some of the 
mysterious secrets of nature. 

The general direction of the gorge lies 
east to west, it is situated at the moun- 
tainous end of the Lake of Geneva, forming 
one of the lateral valleys which drain the 
melting snows of the Alps into the lake. 
From inaccessible precipices at the head 
of a steep ravine, tiny waterfalls and 
dashing streams have their origin some 
3,500 feet above the sea-level, descending 
to the lake which is rather short of 1,300 
feet above the sea. Narrow in the upper 
regions, and surrounded by a horse-shoe 
barrier of peaks, such as the Dent de 
Jaman and the Rocher de Naye (6, 165 feet 
and 6,706 feet), the gorge gradually 
spreads out between the pine-clothed 
shoulders of the mountains, till three 
miles farther down, and after a descent of 
2,000 feet, the opening from hill to hill is 
fully half a mile wide. Sometimes the 





sides are precipitous, sometimes gentle 
grassy slopes studded with fruit-trees, 
with pathways up the mountains here and 
there, through beech copses and a con- 





fusion of undergrowth. A middle. ridge 
subdivides the main valley ; the mountain 
stream passing on the left-hand side, a 
dry bed lying on the right. Itis down the 
latter that the woodmen slide their timber 
from the forests to the saw-mills by the 
lake. All the year round the sharp ring of 
the axe may be heard on the pine-covered 
hills, but little injury is done to the forests. 
Under a vigorous government inspection 
the timber is made a national source of 
revenue; each section cf woodland is 
farmed out to middle-men, who in turn 
sublet to peasants. Only trees of certain 
dimensions are allowed to be cut, while 
for each tree felled fresh striplings are 
planted. In this manner the forests are 
preserved yet judiciously thinned, and we 
in England might well learn a lesson in 
forestry from the hardy Switzer. 

Occasionally one sees all the tree- 
trunks in a forest grooved downwards 
like a corkscrew, while at the base a 
cavity is scooped out; thus the tree 
is bled, or in other words, the. sap 
slowly trickles out, following the channel 
ready cut for it, and finally accumulating 
in the basin just above the ground. This 
process, while stunting the tree in growth, 
does not kill it if the sap is tapped at the 
proper seasons ; andit is remarkable that 
the bark is never absolutely cut all round 
the trunk in a ring; the corkscrew ar- 
rangement prevents this. 

It was in January, when a prolonged 
frost, accompanied at the commencement 
by a snowstorm, enveloped everything in 
a wintry covering. At an elevation of 
2,000 feet, half-way up the gorge, the 
frost each night was severe—from 15° to 
20° (Fahr.). It is difficult to convey any 
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picture of the effect produced by the ice 
and snow, affording such a marked con- 
trast to the sombre green of the pines 
and the brilliant blue of an unclouded 
Swiss sky. Following a slippery path 
along the bed of the frozen stream, a 
succession of magnificent stalactites 
riveted the eye ; here was all the weird 
and fantastic effect of a limestone cavern 
added to the silvery beauty of the frosted 
trees and the clear light of open day. 

The influence of the warm sun is ap- 
parent ; herbaceous life is not altogether 
dormant. In spite of hoar-frost and 
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CROWS MOBBING A GREAT HAWK, 


snow a delicate spray of Coronilla shows 
a fragrant yellow flower and diminutive 
leaflet; and higher up the ravine, where 
the snow has melted here and there on 
the grass slopes, and pines shelter the 
small oasis, three intensely blue flowers of 
the spring gentian (Gentiana verna) are 
fully expanded under the genial rays of 
the sun. In another spot, where crystal- 
lised brambles gleam in the light, the 
orange-scarlet capsules of the winter 
cherry protrude through the snow. The 
plant is a creeper of the So/anum tribe 
(Physalis alkekengi), and it only attains to 
any beauty in autumn ; at that season the 
fruit, an orange berry, is fully developed 
in an inflated case of brilliant orange- 
scarlet, which later on fades away, leaving 
the berry visible through a network of 
yellowish brown. Pondering over the 
strange anomaly of ice-bound streams, 
snow-covered ground, and huge stalactites 
of ice, on the one hand, with genial sun- 
shine, absolute stillness of the air, and 
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blue gentians almost piercing the snow, 
on the other hand, I am attracted to 
other things by asharp tap-tap, from a 
tree above my head. It is the great green 
woodpecker busily searching for food 
among the insects which he knows lurk 
in the interstices of the bark of the tree 
which he haunts. He is a fine fellow 
with gay plumage of green with va- 
rious shades, and some red on the head. 
Being quite close, it is possible to watch 
his rapid movements among the branches 
of the tree. His speckled breast denotes 
that he is an immature bird; in a few 
months his colours 
will be even brighter 
than at present. 
One summer in 
Worcestershire it 
was my fortune to 
have two young 
woodpeckers in my 
hands for _ten 
minutes. They did 
not exhibit the least 
fear. Placed upon 
the ground, one im- 
mediately climbed 
my leg, rapidly 
perched on_ the 
shoulder and com- 
menced searching 


for food in my coat. 
I believe it took me 
for a tree. 
Afterwards 
birds were returned 
to their natural homes ; it is impossible to 
keep them in captivity, as we cannot imi- 


both 


tate the natural conditions of the food 
they require, so that in a cage they but 
pine away and die. It is not only the 
great green woodpecker which so dexter- 
ously climbs from tree to tree ; occasionally 
the smaller species is met with, as well 
as a beautiful little bird which may readily 
be mistaken for a woodpecker but which 
belongs to quite a different genus. It is 
a nuthatch; the breast is salmon-red, 
with back and wings of slate-blue or grey, 
and the head dark; the whole bird is not 
equal in size to a chaffinch, and the bill is 
straight and sharply pointed; he nimbly 
creeps on the trees, evidently searching 
for food in the same way as the wood- 
peckers. Another delightful little bird, 
unknown to us in England, is the moun- 
tain finch,! which is only driven down 
to the lower valleys during the extreme 


1 Not the brambling, which is more like a yellow- 
hammer, 
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frost. It flies in a festless manner, usually 
accompanied by nine or ten others of the 
same species. The tail is long, the 
throat light, with yellow about the head 
and wings; the male has considerably 
more colour than the female. In general 
appearance it somewhat resembles the 
goldfinch, but has no red patch round the 


witnessed a curious incident, which is, 
perhaps, worth recording. Seven. or 
eight fine but stupid jays were gathered 
together in a walnut-tree, chattering’ in 
discordant tones to each other; there is 
no apparent cause for fear, yet they most 
certainly felt the approach of some enemy. 

Watching from a quiet corner I pre- 
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sently noticed a 
heavy-looking, light- 
brown bird, perched 
in a tree on the 
border of the pine 
forest. It was a great 
hawk, and hence the 
signs of fear among 
the jays. He was a 
large bird somé three 
feet across with wings 
fully expanded. The 
back and wings 
appeared to be light 
brown, the breast 
white, with the tips 
of the feathers black, 
forming dark streaks 
across the breast on 
the lighter feathers. 
His flight was un- 
wieldy, nor could he 
make the circling 
curves with the same 
rapid facility as the 
sparrow-hawk. Ina 
sullen manner _ he 
hovered round and 
round, waiting his 
Opportunity among 
the jays still huddled 
together in the wal- 
nut-tree below. And 
now the strange 
thing happened. Over 
the belt of pines came 
a pair of solemn old 
crows; they spied 
the hawk, and in- 
stead of exhibiting 
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eye, and is a smaller bird with a longer 
tail. But space does not allow me to 
dwell on the infinite variety of bird life. 
Bullfinches, hawfinches, blackcaps, blue- 
tits, yellow-wagtails, and many other 
species are seen in the course of a day’s 
ramble. Jays particularly abound ; there 
are no keepers to wage a war of exter- 
mination against them and the magpies, 
which last are equally common. On one 
of the frost bound days in January | 


signs of fear they at 

once attacked him. 
More dexterous in their flight they 
constantly kept above the solitary 
enemy. Each time he made his circle 
in order to prepare for a swoop one 
of the crows would bisect the circle, 
making a determined grab at his eyes. 
First one crow had his attack, then the 
other one took his turn; after twenty 
minutes the combat was over, and the 
great hawk was glad to escape to his 
mountain crags. In the meantime the 
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chattering jays had seized the oppor- 
tunity: the walnut-tree knew them no 
more. 

When the ground is covered with 
snow the footprints of animals remain 
very distinct; those of the fox are the 
most likely to be seen. Not only are the 
impressions clear, but slight marks are 
left here and there, as if the fur has just 
brushed the snow as he lightly ran across 
the pathway. His scent, moreover, is 


perceptible to other noses than those of 
There is no hunting in Swit- 
therefore no preservation of 
Occasionally a grande chasse is 


foxhounds. 
zerland, 
foxes. 


never been able to make out. The 
chamois hardly descends to the mountain 
spurs of this district, though in the Valais 
a few still remain. It is possible they belong 
to the fallow-deer (Capreolus vulgaris, 
which is known in Switzerland, though 
rare in the Canton Vaud. The great 
horned ibex, if it still occurs in Switzer- 
land, must be confined to the most inac- 
cessible parts of the mountains, though 
preserved specimens are exhibited in 
several local museums. The wild boar, 
still lurking in the French Ardennes, is 
said to be extinct in Switzerland. 
Wolves,! I believe, in hard winters must 
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advertised, and a party organised for— 
(shades of a Leicestershire M. F.!)—a 
day’s fox shooting. The sportsmen sally 
forth, and a considerable bay is some- 
times made, twenty foxes young and old 
may have fallen victims to /a chasse. 


Other tracks will possibly be those of 


the mountain hare (Zepus variadilis). It 
is not the same as our English species, 
which, however, is found in the valleys. 
The mountain variety haunts the rocky 
pastures nearer to the snow-line, and 
takes the specific name from his habit 
of turning pure white in the winter 
months ; it is smaller than the ordinary 
timid hare. Some impressions, larger 
than those of the fox or hare, | have 


still be known, though we hear little of 
them. 

It is not only the mountain hare among 
the Swiss animals which puts on a winter 
coat. The common stoat (/@/orius erminea, 
Linn.), known by the French as /’hermine, 
affords another example. Inthe summer, 
having a dark-brown fur, it is called the 
stoat ; in the winter, with a white garb, 
itis ermine, so highly prized by the furrier 
and lady of fashion. The body is long, 
somewhat ferret-shaped, and supple ; it is 
about three inches in girth, one foot in 
length, with short leg's, and tail of several 
inches, not bushy; the head is weasel- 

? In 1883 rewards were paid by.the French Govern- 
ment for over 3,000 wolves. 
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shaped, the fur brown, but white round 
the throat in the summer coat. The 
ermine is white, with the exception of the 
last two inches of the tail. In solitary 
parts of the forest two or three ermine 
may occasionally be discovered playing 
together like so many kittens, but the 
sense of hearing is so acute that if a single 
twig is snapped underfoot they vanish 
instantaneously. They may be abandoned 
to play and frolic for the moment, but 
assuredly the shelter among tree roots or 
a home in the ground is not far away. A 
smaller species of the same tribe is the 
Fetorius pusillus ; it has a smaller body, 


formidable carnivorous teeth ; the throat 
is always white, a point which marks the 
species from another near relation higher 
up in the mountains. The cry of the 
marten somewhat resembles that of a ¢at ; 
they quarrel with each other, fight over 
food, and are famed for robbing dovecotes 
or birds’ nests. In a house not very far 
away from my gorge, the owner relates 
the fact that he sometimes lies awake at 
night, listening to martens quarrelling on 
the roof of his house; they purloin 
pigeons, seizing the unfortunate birds by 
the throat and sucking the blood from the 
large arteries; they usually leave the 
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not exceeding seven inches in length and 
two inches in girth ; the fur is gray ; the 
tail short, with close hair; the head re- 
markably small. Our common English 
weasel is identical with the last named, 
having a brownor yellowfur. In Canton 
Vaud, the stoat or ermine is more fre- 
quently seen than the weasel. Another 
animal of the same tribe, though less 
commonly met with is the ferret-like 
Fetorius putorius, or polecat, a fierce-look- 
ing animal with long body and short legs, 
generally having a thick, brown coat, 
darker at the ends of each hair than near 
the skin. 

Of all Swiss animals the marten (A/artes 
foina) has the most attractive appearance. 
It is about eighteen inches long, with silky 
dark-brown fur; a bushy tail of 
inches, short ears, pointed nose, 


nine 
and 


dead bodies, but are 
known to eat them at 
times. The most ‘unex- 
pected places are occa- 
sionally chosen, however, 
for a home. On the 
authority of Dr. Victor 
Fatio,! of Geneva, I give 
the following most un- 
usual experience. A 
marten had been observed 
each day to climb a cer- 
tain pine-tree in the 
forest. No home could 
be found among the roots, 
in a hollow trunk, or 
the regular haunts, yet 
the animal was faithful 
to the one spot. When 
the tree was ascended 
and the matter fully in- 
vestigated, a _ strange 
sight presented itself. In 
a nest, belonging either 
to acrow or magpie, the 
marten had deposited her 
young ones. Aaving added some little 
strength to the original structure, she 
guarded her young ones in security among 
the very highest branches of the pine ; a 
curious i:.stance of the adaptation of a 
foreign homé. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
animals met with in Switzerland is the 
marmot (Arctomys marmotta, Linn.), a 
creature unknown to the English fauna. It 
is not an attractive-looking animal. The 
body is not so long as an otter, but more 
bulky in proportion to size; the body is 
stoutly formed, standing on thick legs 
with prominent claws; the tail is long 
and bushy, the fur of a grizzly, coarse 
character. The animal has a stupid look 
from the flatness of the skull, and the 


1 The well-known Phylloxerist and writer on the 
Swiss fauna. 
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short ears which appear to have been creature, and it is instructive to compare 
cropped off close to the head. Two long the teeth of the gnawing marmot with 
teeth hang prominently down from the those of the carnivorous otter. The 
marmot is not uncom- 
mon in Switzerland. 
It is found high up in 
the mountains, not 
frequenting the 
forests so much as 
the bare rocky places, 
where loose _ stones 
abound and _ tangled 
briars form a verit- 
able hiding-place. It 
finds a home in the 
ground, passing most 
of the winter asleep. 
As the spring ad- 
vances, a shrill 
whistle or plaintive 
child-like cry will be 
heard from the dis- 
tant hillside; it is 
sure to be a marmot. 
The cry may often 
be heard, but the 
animal in a_ wild 
state seldom seen. I 
say in a wild state, 
because the marmot 
is easy to tame, and 
it is not unusual to 
find them in Switzer- 
land in cages, re- 
garded as pets and 
apparently very do- 
cile. An oil is ex- 
tracted from the 
marmot fat which is 
efficacious for sprains 
and contusions. Even 
the woodcutters and 
peasants keep _ the 
preparation at hand 
in case of accident, 
and the Swiss doctors 
and chemists unite in 
recommending _ the 
use of the oil. It has 
a most singular power 
of penetration, reach- 
ing the innermost 
source of injury. It 
is said that a drop of 
the oil placed in the 
palm of the hand 
A FALCON. will imperceptibly 
work through ; hence 
upper jaw, lapping over the corresponding the peculiar power of reaching strained 
pair inthe under jaw. They areadmirably tendons. 
adapted for the root-feeding habits of the Both the black and brown rats appear 
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o flourish in Swiss forests. They do not 
wage that war of extermination against 
each other that is recorded in some parts 
(notably in the London Docks) ; the black 
variety occurs equally with the brown 
species. Under a shelving bank in the 
very heart of the forest my attention has 
been drawn to several large holes among 
the great branching roots, where the fresh 
earth has lately been thrown up and 
there is evidence of recent occupation of 
the burrows. It is not the home of the 
rabbit, which is almost unknown in this 
part of Switzerland. From the size of the 


holes they are likely to be tenanted by one 

of two animals, the fox or badger ; it is 

difficult to ascertain which is the owner. 
In February, when all snow and ice has 


leafless shrub. Primroses, violets and 
oxlips begin to carpet the lower meadows, 
while the blue and white crocus is con- 
spicuous beneath the walnut, chestnut, 
and apple trees of the orchard hills at the 
mouth of the gorge. In certain spots the 
fields are blue with the delicate vernal 
squill, one of the earliest and most hardy 
of spring flowers. Among the trees the 
fat buds are expanding. A species of 
dogwood, almost a tree in size, has its 
branches loaded with tiny blossoms of 
golden yellow. The songs of the birds 
have commenced ; notes of infinite variety 
are heard on every side. A dazzling 
gleam of colour darts away up the foam- 
ing stream ; it is the radiant kingfisher on 
the wing. From a tumble-down bit of 
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melted in the lower forests, and the im- 
prisoned streams are once more free, the 
surroundings of my gorge have undergone 
acomplete change. Early signs of spring 
are visible on every side. The orange 
lichens covering the limestone boulders in 
brilliant patches are in full perfection. 
Tender fronds of the black and green 
spleenworts show themselves in crevices 
of the rock, and the sap is once more 
welling up in the trees, shrubs, and hidden 
plants. In the steep slopes of the forests, 
beneath the still shelter of the pines the 
snow-flakes have already pierced the 
cold soil and show their white flowers by 
the thousand. The sweet-scented daphne 
is also in bloom, a mass of rose-colour 
crowded round the upper shoots of the yet 


CRESTED TITS. 


stone wall the common little lizard (Za- 
certa muralis) is tempted out from his 
winter quarters by the warm sun-rays. 
Lying perfectly still, his jewel eyes gleam- 
ing in the light, he waits immovable till 
fly or other insect comes within reach 
of his marvellously quick tongue. 
Like a toad, the lizard has the tongue 
attached to the roof of his mouth, 
hanging the reverse way towards the 
throat. By a rapid movement it can 
curl the appendage, darting it forwards 
an inch or more from the mouth, 
striking its prey with unfailing accuracy, 
taking the largest flies into the mouth 
in this manner. The little lizard is 
sensitive to sound and can be attracted 
by a low whistle. Fixing the eye on one, 
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quietly whistling meanwhile, I have fas- 
cinated him for fifteen minutes while a 
complete sketch was made. Afterwards, 
when the music was interrupted and the 
eye moved, my little friend dashed away 
from the wall and was lost in the mass of 
trailing ivy. They are afflicted in a 


HOOPOOS. 


peculiar manner if subjected to sudden 


fear. Catch hold. of a specimen by the 
tail, and probably a kind of paralysis seizes 
him; the lower segments of the body 
become rigid, break off, and are left 
quivering in the hand ; the creature goes 
off apparently none the worse, and is said 
to grow a new tail. The muscular action 
continues for -many minutes in the frag- 
ment cast off. As February passes away 
and the warmer days of March commence, 
the young of the lizard come out from the 


chinks in the walls, little yellow things, 
perhaps two inches in length. Never 
have I been able to find their winter home ; 
so deeply do they penetrate into chinks 
and other inaccessible places that it is 
impossible to dig them out without pulling 
down a whole wall. A little later in the 
spring another lizard 
(Z. viridis) will be met 
with, a_ splendid 
emerald-green fellow 
from nine to twelve 
inches long, with a fat 
body, well-developed 
fore-legs, and taper- 
ing tail; lying bask- 
ing in the sun, and 
so nearly the colour 
of the grass, he is 
easily overlooked. 
Once, however, in 
motion, his move- 
ments are most rapid ; 
in the most provoking 
way he dashes from 
stone to stone, a few 
yards at a time, luring 
one on to the chase: 
but seldom is he to 
be caught. Being per- 
fectly harmless and 
without means of self- 
defence, his only 
security lies in a quick 
retreat from attack 
or capture. The best 
part of his life ap- 
pears to be spent in 
the enjoyment of sun- 
shine and in catching 
flies. 

Turning over a 
heap of loose stones 
beneath the exposed 
roots of a beech-tree, 
I found one day a 
sleepy old toad (ufo 
vulgaris). He did not 
seem to think the 

season far enough advanced for rising 
from his state of winter coma; he was 
sullen and refused to move, while ‘‘he 
winked one eye slow.” From previous 
experience I knew what process he would 
undergo before emerging from his winter 
cell. It is the season for a new coat, and 
he would have to occupy a whole day in 
skinning himself. The operation is 
singular. Commencing with the hind-leg 
in his mouth, the joints of the limb are 
steadily worked backwards and forwards, 
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the old skin being gradually peeled off in 
his mouth ; the same action is repeated 
with the corresponding fore-leg. By the 
time the two legs are entirely free the 
strain on the skin of the back is such that 
it splits exactly along the centre from the 
head downwards. The process is repeated 
on the other side, and then the toad comes 
forth in a brand-new and somewhat 
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lighter-coloured skin ; he looks exhausted 
after the severe struggle with himself, 
which lasts for several hours, during 
which he never ceases to wrestle dili- 
gently. 

From the higher grass slopes above the 
belt of pine forests, landslips of loose 
earth and dééris frequently occur. Search- 
ing among the stones of such slips, or 
even in the forest itself, a large snail-shell 
may commonly be found, empty in winter- 
time; the inhabited Ones appear at the 
proper season. Itis the Helix pomaia, 
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esteemed a great delicacy of the table. 
It is considerably larger than the ordinary 
snail, having a fine yellowish white shell. 
It can be seen in the various markets 
ready prepared for eating, being chopped 
up with different herbs, made up into a 

paste and replaced in the shell. 

Among the branches of the Austrian 
pine, a conifer differing from the sapins 
of the neighbourhood, 
there are often large 
nests, at or near the 
terminal shoots. They 
are as large and of 
similar shape to the 
swallow’s nest con- 
structed beneath the 
eaves of a roof, but 
are made from a 
material more resemb- 
ling™spun glass than 
mud. At first I had 
mistaken these nests 
for the work of some 
bird, but a closer in- 
spection proved them 
to be the home of an 
insect. Again in 
doubt, I thought it 


was the web of some 
huge spider, spun in 


countless threads of 
finest gossamer. With 
difficulty I obtained a 
specimen for examina- 
tion. The structure 
is very perfect, the 
spines of the tree 
forming a basis for 
the web, and protrud- 
ing through the sides 
of the nearly circular 
nest. The whole 
frame is about three 
inches each way : the 
entrance is artfully 
contrived at the axil, 
where the pine-stem 
and fruit join, affording the most com- 
plete shelter for the inmate. A fly sus- 
pended at the surface failed to attract 
the supposed spider, so nothing remained 
but to open the nest, which did not 
belong to a spider, but to the curious 
processional moth (Cnethocampa process- 
tonea), the winter stage being spent in 
the web. About April the procession 
of small caterpillars comes out, march- 
ing for miles across country, joined in 
single file by a thread of gossamer ; by 
a wonderful instinct the thread, if broken, 
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can be recovered and rejoined. The cater- 
pillar is poisonous, exuding an irritant 
matter from the hair-like glands which is 
exceedingly painful to the skin. 

On a warm, sunny day in March, I was 
busily engaged in digging up several large 
roots of the cyclamen in a rocky part of 
the forest. It was far from any path, a 
secluded dell where few steps had pene- 
trated. Occupied in moving the loose 
stones and clearing the turnip-shaped 
roots, my ear was suddenly attracted by a 
hushed movement hard to express in 
words. It was not the rustling of leaves. 
nor the clearly-defined, rapid sound of 
lizards or snakes crawling on the ground ; 
but it was an indefinite sense of seething 
life close at hand. Looking more care- 
fully in the direction of the sound | 
detected the whole side of a mound in 
restless motion, thousands of the big 
black ant creeping in every direction in 
unceasing activity. The ant-hill itself was 
more the size of a small haycock, some 
four feet in height, as measured with a 
walking-stick. Not content with swarm- 
ing over the ground in every direction, 
they were climbing and descending several 
of the pine-trees in most regular single 
file. Perhaps in idle curiosity I cut the 
ascending row by killing a big fellow who 
looked like a leader, a captain of the guard, 
The 


a centurion, one having authority. 
whole column was thrown out of gear ; an 
instant stoppage was ordered on the line 


of upward march. Some communication 
appeared to pass between the ants stopped 
in the vicinity of the corpse and the 
descending line ; I believe information was 
carried down to the head of the colony in 
the ant-hill. Indecision was apparent for 
several minutes, odd messengers passing 
up and down the tree between the lines of 
march. At length a dozen ants assem- 
bled round the dead body to carry :t 
away as I thought, but in reality to eat 
it. In half an hour little was left, small 
companies of ants succeeding each other 
to assist in the clearance. Later on, after 
having obtained my cyclamen, | saw the 
orderly line of march had been resumed 
as if nothing unusual had occurred. In 
patient industry the countless swarms 
ascended and descended the tree-trunk, 
in search, I suppose, of food or material 
from the branches above. 

In the early spring the idea of nest- 
building is dominant in the bird-world. 
Twittering among the branches of pines, 
beech, and hazel, one singular bird has 


attracted my attention, forming a sort of 
colony to itself, in a solitary part of my 
gorge. Twenty or thirty of this species, 
the crested Tit (Parus cristatus), | have 
seen far away from other bird life, and 
apparently the undisputed possessors of a 
small ravine high up in the gorge. Like 
all the tits it is a small bird; having a 
greyish-brown plumage, and a decided 
crest of feathers bending towards the bill ; 
round the eye a circle of white feathers is 
prominent, surrounded again by a distinct 
black line; the effect produced by the 
eyes and crest is singular, recalling the 
wise look of an owl on a very small scale. 
Evidently they had assembled at this spot 
in view of the approaching building 
season. One other bird deserves men- 
tion, a kind of hoopoo (Upupa epops), 
migrating each winter to African shores, 
to return in April or May. It is the size 
of a fine thrush, the prevailing colour 
being reddish-brown, changing to a 
decided brick-red round the neck: the 
crest feathers, ten to twelve in number, 
are red, tipped with black, and are very 
prominent, the bill is long and curved ; 
the tail feathers dark brown, with similar 
coloured markings on the wings; al- 
together this is one of the most tropical- 
looking -birds found in Switzerland. 

It is impossible to note more than a 
hundredth part of what can be seen in a 
Swiss forest-gorge by the eyes of keen 
observers. The evergreen, silent pines 
have a peculiar charm of their own. The 
unusual aspect of the frozen forest and 
water torrent is a strange study, while as 
the spring bursts forth, the wealth of 
animal life and beauty of a rich flora are 
all-engrossing. In the heat of summer, 
perhaps, the forest atmosphere is stifling, 
flowers become parched, and a longing 
arises for the higher and invigorating 
mountain stations, almost above the range 
of forest-life. Again in autumn a marvel- 
lous change occurs. The lower vine-clothed 
slopes and densely-wooded shoulders of 
the mountains become a blaze of glorious 
cclour. Crimson, amber, russet, green, 
brown, and gold, vie with each other in a 
splendour that can hardly be surpassed by 
the autumn tints of the American con- 
tinent. In the midst of this wealth of 
colour, the ever blue lake of Geneva lies 
surrounded by massive chains of the Savoy 
and Jura peaks, touched with the fresh 
snows of November, and forming as fine 
a picture as ever nature can depict. 
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N some natures there are no _ half 
I tones, noting but raw _ primary 
colours. John Bodman was a man who 
was always at one extreme or the other. 
This probably would not have mattered if 
he had not married a wife whose nature 
was an exact duplicate of his own. 

Doubtless there exists in this world 
precisely the right woman for any given 
man to marry, and vice versd, but when 
you consider that a human being has the 
opportunity of being acquainted with only 
a few hundred people, and out of the few 
hundréd that there are but a dozen or so 
whom he knows intimately, and out of 
the dozen one or two friends at most, it 
will easily be seen, when we remetnber 
the number of millions who inhabit this 
world, that probably, since the earth was 
created, the right man has never yet met 
the right woman. The mathematical 
chances are all against such a meeting, 
and this is the reason that divorce courts 
exist. Marriage at best is but a com- 
promise, and if two people happen to be 
united who are of an uncompromising 
nature there is trouble. 

In the lives of these two young people 
there was no middle distance. The result 


was bound to be 
either love or hate, 
and in the case of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bod- 
man it was hate 
of the most bitter 
and uncompromis- 
ing kind. 

In some parts of the world incom- 
patibility of temper is considered a just 
cause for obtaining a divorce, but in 
England no such subtle distinction is 
made, and so until the wife became 
criminal, or the man became both criminal 
and cruel, those two were linked together 
with a bond that only death could sever. 
Nothing can be worse than this state of 
things, and the matter was only made the 
more hopeless by the fact that Mrs. Bod- 
man lived a blameless life, and her 
husband was no worse, but rather better 
than the majority of men. Perhaps, 
however, that statement held only up to 
a certain point, for John Bodman had 
reached a state of mind in which he 
resolved to get rid of his wife at all 
hazards. If he had been a poor man he 
would probably have deserted her, but he 
was rich, and a man cannot freely leave a 
prospering business because his domestic 
life happens not to be happy. 

When a man’s mind dwells too much 
on any one subject, no one can tell just how 
far he will go. The mind is a delicate 
instrument, and even the law recognises 
that it is easily thrown from its balance. 
Bodman’s friends—for he had friends— 
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claim that his mind was unhinged ; but 
neither his friends nor his enemies sus- 
pected the truth of the episode, which 
turned out to be the most important, as 
it was the most ominous, event in his life. 

Whether John Bodman was sane or 
insane at the time he made up his mind to 
murder his wife, will never be known, but 
there was certainly craftiness in the 
method he devised to make the crime 
appear the result of an accident. Never- 
theless, cunning is often a quality in a 
mind that has gone wrong. 

Mrs. Bodman well knew how much her 
presence afflicted her husband, but her 
nature was as uncompromising as his, and 
her hatred of him was, if possible, more 
bitter than his hatred of her. Wherever 
he went, she accompanied him, and 
perhaps the idea of murder would never 
have occurred to 
him if she had 
not been so per- 
sistent in forcing 
her presence 
upon him at all 
times and on all 
occasions. So, 
when he an- 
nounced to her 
that he intended 
to spend the 
month of July 
in Switzerland, 
she said __no- 
thing, but made 
her preparations 
for the journey. 
On this occasion 
he did not pro- 
test, as was 
usual with him, 
and so to Swit- 
zerland this si- 
lent couple de- 
parted. 

There is a hotel 
near the moun- 
tain-tops which 
stands on a ledge 
over one of the 
great glaciers. It 
is a mile and a 
half above the 
level of the sea, 
and it stands 
alone, reached 
by a_ toilsome 
road that zig- 
zags up the 
mountain for six 


miles. There is a wonderful view of 
snow-peaks and glaciers from the ver- 
andahs of this hotel, and in the neigh- 
bourhood are many picturesque walks 2o 
points more or less dangerous. 

John Bodman knew the hotel well, and 
in happier days he had been intimately 
acquainted with the vicinity. Now that 
the thought of murder arose in his mind, 
a certain spot two miles distant from 
this hotel continually haunted him. It 
was a point of view overlooking every- 
thing, and its extremity was protected by 
a low and crumbling wall. He arose one 


morning at four o'clock, slipped unnoticed 
out of the hotel, and went to this point, 
which was locally named the Hanging 
His memory had served him 
It was exactly the spot, he said to 
The mountain which rose up 


Outlook. 
well, 
himself. 


‘** 1 SHALL BE READY AT NINE O'CLOCK,’ SHE REPEATED AFTER HIM.’ 
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behind it was 
wild and pre- 
cipitous. There 
were no in- 
habitants near 
to over-look 
the place. The 
distant hotel 
was hidden by 
a shoulder of 
roc &. 3 h e 
mountains on 
the other side 
of the valley 
were too far 
away to make 
it possible for 
any casual 
tourist or in- 
habitant to see 
what was going 
on on the 
Hanging Out- 
look. Fardown 
in the valley 
the only town 
in view seemed 
like a_ collec- 
tion of little 
toy houses. 

One_ glance 
over the crumb- 
ling wall at 
the edge was generally sufficient for a 
visitor of even the strongest nerves. 
There was a sheer drop of more than a 
mile straight down, and at the distant 
bottom were jagged rocks and stunted 
trees that looked in the blue haze like 
shrubbery. 

‘* This is the spot,” said John Bodman 
to himself, ‘‘and to-morrow morning is 
the time.” 

John Bodman had planned his crime as 
grimly and relentlessly, and as coolly as 
ever he had concocted a deal on the Stock 
Exchange. There was no thought in his 
mind of mercy for his unconscious victim. 
His hatred had carried him far. 

The next morning after breakfast, he 
said to his wife: ‘‘ I intend to take a walk 
in the mountains. Do you wish to come 
with me?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered briefly. 

‘Very well, then,” he said; ‘‘I shall 
be ready at nine o'clock.” 

‘* 1 shall be ready at nine o’clock,” she 
repeated after him. 

At that hour they left the hotel together, 
to which he was shortly to return alone. 
They spoke no word to each other on their 
way to the Hanging Outlook. The path 


‘“ SHE FACED HIM WITH A LIGHT HE HAD NEVER BEFORE SEEN IN HER 
EYES—A LIGHT OF INSANITY AND OF HATRED.” 


was practically level, skirting the moun- 
tains, for the Hanging Outlook was not 
much higher above the sea than the hotel. 

John Bodman had formed no fixed plan 
for his procedure when the place was 


reached. He resolved to be guided by 
circumstances. Now and then a strange 
fear arose in his mind that she might 
cling to him and possibly drag him over 
the precipice with her. He found himself 
wondering whether she had any premoni- 
tion of her fate, and one of his reasons 
for not speaking was the fear that a 
tremor in his voice might possibly arouse 
her suspicions. He resolved that his 
action should be sharp and sudden, that 
she might have no chance either to help 
herself, or to drag him with her. Of her 
screams in that desolate region he had no 
fear. Noone could reach the spot except 
from the hotel, and no one that morning 
had left the house even for an expedition 
to the glacier—one of the easiest and 
most popular trips from the place. 
Curiously enough, when they came 
within sight of the Hanging Outlook, Mrs. 
Bodman stopped and shuddered. Bodman 
looked at her through the narrow slits of 
his veiled eyes, and wondered again if she 











So 


had any suspicion. Noone can tell, when 
two people walk closely together, what 
unconscious communication one mind 
may have with another. 

‘*What is the matter?” 
gruffly. ‘‘ Are you tired?” 

** John,” she cried, with a gasp in her 
voice, calling him by his Christian name 
for the first time in years, ‘‘don’t you 
think that if you had been kinder to me 
at first things might have been 
different ? ” 

‘*It seems to me,” he answered, not 
looking at her, ‘‘ that it is rather late in 
the day for discussing the matter.” 

‘*{ have much to regret,” she said 
quaveringly.. ‘‘ Have you nothing?” 

‘** No,” he answered, 

‘* Very well,” said his wife, with the 
usual hardness returning to her voice. ‘ | 


he asked 


was merely giving you a_ chance. 
Remember that.” 

Her husband looked at her sus- 
piciously. 


** What do you mean ?” he said, ‘‘ giving 
me achance? Iwant no chance nor any- 
thing else from you. A man accepts 
nothing from one he hates. My feeling 
towards you is, I imagine, no secret to 
you. We aretied together, and you have 
done your best to make the bondage 
insupportable.” 

‘** Yes,” she answered, with her eyes on 
the ground, ‘‘ we are tied together—we 
are tied together !” 

She repeated these words under her 
breath as they walked the few remaining 
steps to the Outlook. Bodman sat down 
upon the crumbling wall. 
dropped her alpenstock on the rock, and 
walked nervously to and fro, clasping and 
unclasping her hands. Her husband caught 
his breath as the terrible moment drew 
near. 

‘*Why do you walk about like a wild 
animal?” he cried, ‘‘come here and sit 
down beside me and be still.” 

She faced him witha light he had never 
before seen in her eyes—a light of insanity 
and of hatred. 

‘TI walk like a wild animal,” she said, 
** because I amone. You spoke a moment 
ago of your hatred of me, but you are a 
man, and your hatred is nothing to mine. 
Bad as you are, much as you wish to 
break the bond which ties us together, 
there are still things which I know you 
would not stoop to. I know there is no 
thought of murder in your heart, but there 
isin mine. I will show you, John Bodman, 
how much I hate you.” 

The man nervously clutched the stone 
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The woman. 








beside him, and gave a guilty start as she 
mentioned murder 

‘* Yes,” she continued, ‘‘ I have told all 
my friends in England that I believed you 
intended to murder me in Switzerland.” * 

‘*Good God!” he cried. ‘* How could 
you say such a thing ?” 

‘*T say it to show how much I hate 
you—how much I am prepared to give 
for revenge. I have warned the people 
at the hotel, and when we left two men 
followed us. The proprietor tried to 
persuade me not to accompany you. In 
a few moments those two men will come 
in sight of the Outlook. Tell them, if you 
think they will believe you, that it was an 
accident.” 

The mad-woman tore from the front of 
her dress shreds of lace and scattered 
them around. 

Bodman started up to his feet crying, 
‘* What are you about?” But before he 
could move toward her she precipitated 
herself over the wall, and went shrieking 
and whirling down the awful abyss. 

The next moment two men hurriedly 
appeared around the edge of the rock, and 


HE COULD MOVE TOWARD HER 


**BUT BEFORE 
SHE PRECIPITATED HERSELF OVER THE WALL, AND 


AND WHIRLING 
AWFUL ABYSS.” 


WENT SHRIEKING DOWN THE 


found the man standing alone. Even in his 
bewilderment he realised that if he told 
the truth he would not be believed. 
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AT least, find no diffi- 
culty in. giving an an- 
swer in the affirma- 
tive to the now oft 
repeated question 
‘Should women smoke?” The grow- 
ing prevalence of smoking amongst 
women is one of the most satisfactory 
proofs of the development of common 
sense in the female sex (to which I 
have the great honour to belong); but it 
is to be regretted that the common sense 
of the opposite sex has not advanced in 
proportion, and that in this conservative 
country, where prejudices die harder than 
in any other with which I am acquainted, 
many men are still absurdly shocked if 
they see a woman enjoying a cigarette. 
Why this should be so it is indeed hard 
to understand from any dispassionate or 
logical point of view. Men are never 
weary of justifying their love of tobacco 
on the ground that it is ‘‘ man’s best 
friend” ; that it is the best if not the only 
soother of overworked brains and nerves ; 
that it adds an acuter sense of enjoyment 
to that of well-earned repose; that it 
smoothes their path through life, heighten- 
ing joy and soothing sorrow. They are 
perfectly right in their appreciation of its 
many subtle benefits ; but if it is all this 
why should women not share in this last 
and best gift of the gods? In every way 
if the habit of smoking had to be reserved 
for one sex to the exclusion of the other 
(which heaven forfend!) it would be 
certainly more logical to hand over 
tobacco to women and let men go with- 
out. For in every way it is more fitted 
for us than it is for men. There is no 
denying that women’s nervous organisa- 
tions are far more delicate and acute than 
those of the majority of men ; that trivial 
things will affect them which leave men 
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unmoved; that the thousand and one 
little irritations of their daily existence 
tell upon them in often a most unfortunate 
way, which has even been known in acute 
cases to go so far as to become manifest 
in the nagging of husbands and untimely 
fits of hysterics. Is it therefore too 
much to suppose—granting to tobacco 
those soothing qualities which men claim 
for their beloved herb—that a daily use of 
cigarettes would tend largely to eliminate 
the sense of irritation against things in 
general from which many ladies suffer, 
and induce a more philosophical frame of 
mind to the benefit of their husbands 
and of the world at large ? 

Hear what one of our most graceful 
modern writers of Vers de Société, Mr. 
Cotsford Dick, has to say on the subject, 
for indeed no one could state the case 
better than he: 


THE SISTERS OF THE CIGARETTE. 
(BY ONE OF THEM.) 


Now, ’tis really quite a shame 
For the sterner sex to blame 
Without heed 
All their sisters who may find 
Consolation to the mind 
In a “ weed.” 


Pray, why shouldn’t we enjoy 
That most tranquillising toy 
Now and then? 
Why should custom thus confine 
Such a pleasant anodyne 
To you men? 


Our lives are just as harried, 
Be we single—be we married— 
As are yours. 

(Ah ! the suffering unknown 
That a woman without moan 
Oft endures !) . 
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And you say tobacco serves 

The tension of your nerves 
To unloose ; _ 

Let the sauce good for the gander 

Then be seasoned without slander 
For the goose ! 





In the small domestic round 

What annoyances are found 
Day by day! 

In this dropping-well of cares 

The soft stone of patience wears 
Quite away. 


When at seven Madame Vine 
Sends the gown that I must dine 
Out at eight in, 

And the sleeve is put in wrong, 
And the skirt is miles too long 
To walk straight in ; 


When my treasure of a cook 
Wears a supercilious look 
As I ask 
Why the joint that yestere’en 
Seemed so plump is now so lean ? 
(Morning task !) ; 


When that scatterbrained Sophia 
Disregards the drawing-room fire, 
And the boy 
That in buttons I have placed 
Shows a Bacchanalian taste 
For “the boy” ; 


Why, when all these petty woes 
Make a total big as those 

Borne by man, 
Mayn't we have the blessed chance 
Our comfort to advance 

If we can? 


It should be a female ‘‘ grief” 
That our temper that relief 
Must forego 
Which a “ Melachrino” sweet, 
In its papillote so neat, 
Could bestow. 


It is a physical impossibility for the 
most irritable person to continue in an 
acutely bad temper if he or she has a 
cigarette between his or her lips, and it 
is a proof of the wisdom of the Indians 
that they knew the sacred and soothing 
influences of the ‘‘ pipe of peace.” The 
cigarette may be commenced under a 
smarting sense of unmerited injury, of 
acute impatience at the beetle-like stu- 
pidity of man in general and particular, 
but it will not be long before the blue 
smoke and the penetrating aroma of the 
little peacemaker will begin to tell. The 
‘‘nerves that were all in knots” will 


relax ; the tingling sensation of the skin 
and at the roots of the hair which so often 
accompanies acute nervous irritation will 
give place to the feeling of being in a 
delicious bath of milk ; a more charitable 
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View of defective male human nature will 
gradually assert itself, until the last trace 
of temper is wiped out by the wily 
suggestion of the little peacemaker that 
the manifest superiority of the feminine 
intellect should deal tenderly with the 
inferior stupidity and denseness of the 
male, and by the time the cigarette is 
finished peace once more reigns supreme 
and man is graciously forgiven for some- 
thing he has never dreamt of doing. 
What other vegetable than the ‘‘ Holy 
Herb,” the ‘‘ Herbe propre a tous les maux,” 
the ‘‘Panacée antarciique,” the “ Herbe a la 
Reine” (from Catherine de Medici’s use of 
it), the ‘‘Sana sancta Indorum,” the ‘‘ Heilig 
Wundkraut,” the ‘divine tobacco” of 
Spenser’s Faery Queen, the ‘‘ Holy Herb 
Nicotian ” sung by Lilly (the euphuist and 
court poet to Queen Elizabeth), could 
accomplish the miracle of making an 
angry woman change her mind? Is it 
therefore understandable that man should 
wish to keep this wholly admirable gift 
of the Immortals to himself, and refuse to 
see that thereby he is depriving himself 
of his most useful ally and indeed his 
‘* best friend ” ? 

All wise students of the art of living 
know that altruism in the affections is 
the best means of attaining to the highest 
and acutest form of pleasurable sensation. 
By developing the powers of enjoyment in 
a being you love it is unquestionable that 
you thereby double and intensify your 
own sensations ; and the Biblical precept, 
‘** Love your neighbour as yourself,” is one 
of the most profound wisdom for those 
who wish to attain to the highest expres- 
sion of physical as well as mental hap- 
piness here on earth. Altruism makes 
every enjoyment as many-sided .and as 
full of changing colour as the patterns 
of a_ kaleidoscope, never twice the 
same; but the enjoyments of selfishness 
are pitifully limited and as such to be 
abhorred by the true artist. My readers 
may think that 1 have wandered somewhat 
from my subject, but that is not the case, 
for I am but extending my plea that 
women should be given free access to, and 
encouragement in, the use of the ‘* Holy 
Herb.” What an extension of communion 
there is, for instance, between husband and 
wife when they both smoke, instead of 
the one wearing an air of resignation 
calculated to irritate a saint and the other 
that of an obstinate criminal hardened in 
selfish sin!. When the gracious presence 
of our Lady Nicotine is felt in a household 
there reign peace and good understand- 
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ing. The ugly imps of bickering and 
nagging, of impatience and recrimination, 
spread their wings and fly elsewhere, 
knowing that the Nicotian goddess has 
the household under her wing, and that 
the daily incense burnt on her altar is an 
atmosphere wherein imps of evil tempers 
cannot live. 

There is yet another account on which 
tobacco should be specially recommended 
to women, and that is the way in which it 
conduces to dignified repose. The modern 
woman is a thing hung upon wires. 
Restlessness is her element. She can 
never be still for five minutes at a time. 
From morning till night she is ‘‘on the 
ramp ” in some way or another. Repose, 
that crowning grace and dignity of woman, 
is unknown to her. The restfulness that 
emanates from some people like a soothing 
balm, the restfulness of strength that 
seems to give new life to every one that 
comes into intimate contact with it, is not 
to be found in her society, at least not 
until she is taught wisdom and tobacco. 
The pleasure to a tired, harassed man 
(for men are often harrassed, oh! my 
sisters! though many of you will never 
believe it) to find his way back from his 
office to a quiet drawing-room where the 
lamps are lit under the transparent shades, 
where a fire of sea-timber is making the 
hearth brilliant with blue and _ violet 
flames, where deep arm-chairs invite the 
tired limbs and a_ well-stuffed bolster 
just catches and supports the nape of the 
weary head, where a tea-table makes 
one corner bright with its gleaming silver, 
and where, as the crowning concentra- 
tion of that peace and repose for which 
he has been longing all day, a low-voiced 
woman welcomes him rising out of the 
billowy silken cushions of the sofa, a 
cigarette just removed from her lips 
while the blue smoke still encircles her 
head like a nimbus, or, as it were, an 
outward and visible sign of the thoughts 
with which she has been unconsciously 
hastening his homeward way—is it too 
much to say, oh! men, my brothers! 
that such an experience when you in 
your turn sink into the chair with your 
back to the lamp, a cigarette or a cigar 
between your lips, your favourite drink at 
your elbow, and your wife smoking her 
cigarette opposite to you, is a foretaste of 
a paradise that, for practical use, far out- 
does that of the faithful sons of the 
Prophet? The atmosphere of tobacco is 
an atmosphere of sympathy and compan- 
ionship. Your thoughts are apt to work 


in unison as you each watch the rings and 
eddies of that lovely pale blue smoke dis- 
solve in the quiet air. The beatitude of 
contemplation, the foretaste of eternal 
rest are yours, while those delicate clouds 
encompass you about, shutting out as it 
were the noisy work-a-day world with its 
sordid elements and its ugly realism . . 
Tobacco is poetry in solid form which can 
be dissolved at will by the smoker. Did 
not the ‘‘famous physician” Raphael 
Thorius smoke till he became inspired 
with Latin poetry and gave the world his 
Hymnus Tabaa? How much of: modern 
poetry of the best kind but owes its 
inception to our Lady Nicotine, and why 
therefore should not that great goddess, 
whose incense is offered up millions 
upon millions of altars every day and 
night all over the world, have her 
female worshippers and priestesses to 
add a feminine charm and grace to her 
rites and worship ? 

There are good and numerous prece- 
dents for women smoking. All over the 
Continent cigarettes are in daily use with 
women, particularly with those of the 
upper classes ; and certainly it has never 
occurred to the most narrow-minded and 
prejudiced traveller to advance that ladies 
in Italy, Spain, Austria, Russia, or 
France, are masculine in their manners. 
As regards that it is perhaps a curious 
anomaly that the one country in Europe 
—England—where smoking amongst 
women is the exception, is the one country 
that has had the doubtful honour of in- 
venting that epicene horror the ‘‘ manly ” 
woman, who cuts her hair short, wears 
men’s shirts, hats, cravats, gloves, and 
boots, and does her best to ignore the 
honour which is hers in belonging to that 
sex whereon Nature has placed her finest 
and most delicate artistic - workmanship 
and finish in every detail. As that most 
gifted of women, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, says in one of her letters, 
@ propos of regretting that she had not 
seen Georges Sand smoke, ‘‘ The cigarette 
is properly a feminine weapon if properly 
understood :” an expression of opinion 
that will certainly be shared by any one 
who has seen Russian or Spanish ladies 
smoke. The poets and writers of the 
early days of the seventeenth century 
make many allusions to ladies’ smoking 
as being one of the customs of the 
day, even at the theatre. Miss Pardoe, 
in her History of the Court of Louis XIV., 
describes how the King’s .daughters 
appreciated the use of tobacco (in 
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spite of the fact that their sire hated 
tobacco in every form) even though they 
were obliged ‘‘to borrow their pipes from 
the officers of the Swiss Guard.” But the 
inherent ugliness of the pipe would rightly 
always militate against its universal 
adoption by women, whereas the cigarette 
seems to have been created especially for 
feminine fingers and _ lips. In Mr. 
Fairholt’s delightful little book Zodaco : 
its History and Associations, he reproduces 
an illustration of the portrait of a lady in 
the year 1650 wherein she is represented 
with a pipe (from which the smoke is curl- 
ing) in one hand, while the other holds her 
tobacco box; and as Mr. Fairholt justly 
remarks, ‘‘ she wields the pipe in a very 
graceful and ladylike manner.” Even 
pipe-smoking, however, was a far more 
commendable and ornamental habit than 
that which obtained at a later period, 
and which can still be remembered 
by persons now alive,—the custom 
of taking snuff, which from its out- 
ward and visible results might in- 
deed be termed a “filthy and disgusting 
habit.” Yet the nobles et honnestes dames, 
as old Brantéme would say, who filled 
their delicate nostrils with rappee, and 
dribbled it over the laces of their bodices, 
were never gibbeted in their day as being 
‘* masculine” because they shared in the 
universal appreciation of the fragrant weed 
of Virginia. On the contrary they found 
poets to sing their praises even when 
indulging in this habit, as witness the 
following lines written by Arbuckle in his 
‘** Poem on Snuff” in 1719 :— 
“With snuff the beauteous Celia shades her 
face 
And adds a foil to every obvious grace. 
Her lips o’erspread with dusky Vigo speak 
The brighter colour on her lovely cheek : 
Nay, underneath the tawny shade they wear 
The lips themselves more beautiful appear. 
For beauty mask’d, like the great few who 
shun 
The praise and honour by their merits won, 
By how much it denies its own applause, 
Or seems but so to do,'a greater draws— 
For apt to imagine more than is conceal’d, 
ad heightens every charm that’s 
veild.” 


Has man grown therefore more selfish 
since the days of Arbuckle, and more 


wishful to keep the good things of this 
world to himself, that tobacco in its 
pleasantest and most harmless form 
should now be looked upon by many as 
his sole prerogative, and one from which 
we poor women must be kept out at all 
hazards? There is an Italian proverb 
that says ‘‘ A/ contadino non si deve mai far 
sapere quanto 2 buono il formaggio con le pere”’ 
(never let a farmer know how good are 
cheese and pears together), and it would 
seem that the Englishman’s attitude as 
regards women and tobacco is based on 
much the same idea as the Italian proverb. 
Yet in common charity, why deny to 
women the soothing influences of that 
most blessed herb, /’herbe propre a tous les 
maux? To women-workers it is an in- 
estimable boon, especially to those hard- 
worked sisters of ours whose pittance 
does not permit of Lucullian repasts. 
To them a cigarette and a cup of coffee 
would often wipe away the hateful memory 
of the greasy chop, the rank rasher of 
bacon, or the tough slice of beef, which 
their delicate palates would hardly allow 
them to swallow. Why should they have 
to hide like criminals to enjoy the 
cigarette which is probably the only 
entirely satisfactory taste and flavour 
they know in the twenty-four hours? 
The cost of the cigarette is infinitesimal, 
the satisfaction illimitable as the delicate 
clouds bear away all irritation and fatigue 
and leave contentment behind instead. 
Why should not this perfectly innocent 
enjoyment be theirs, when and where 
they please? Think of it, oh! men my 
brothers ! think of the boon that tobacco 
can be to women of all classes; for, 
bundles of nerves as we are, we need 
even more than you do something to 
enable us to bear the sturm und drang of 
existence with all its multitudinous 
modern developments and exigencies ; 
and when next you see your wife watching 
you with envious eyes as you smoke your 
cigarette at the end of a tiring day, 
encourage her to share your enjoyment 
with you, remembering with Sir Launfal 
that the best communion is— 


‘“‘Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 





ADY COLIN CAMP- 

§ BELL makes her- 

self the powerful 

advocate uf a bad 

cause—so powerful 

indeed that, bad 

as the cause is, it loses half its repulsive- 
ness inher hands. This must needs be with 
any subject whatsoever that is touched by a 
clever and beautiful woman. But for all the 
personal and individual charms of this 
special defender of the Smoking Woman, 
we, who are on the other side, must be 
as sturdy in our opposition as before, and 
do what we can to save the young and 
weak from following after bad examples 


and falling with the ruck into evil ways. 
Grant that this question of the Smoking 

Woman is a mere question of sentiment, 

of taste, no more intrinsic to the essential 


virtues of the sex than fashions in 
dress or shibboleths in speech, still, 
taste and sentiment have their rightful 
claims to consideration, and those who 
violate them, though they may not be 
among the most depraved, cannot be 
among the most refined of their sex. 
The sweetest and most modest girl now 
goes décolletée without shame ; but the first 
woman who wore the ‘‘ Corinthian dress ” 
was a bold baggage who put to the blush 
her high-necked sisters. So, the first 
young widow who showed her hair and 
made her weeds more attractive of 
admiration than symbolic of mourning, 
was assuredly one who had not loved 
her husband too well, but one who was 
more glad than grieved when she decked 
herself in the trappings of woe which 
were really the signs of her deliverance. 
Now, the most heart-broken woman of all 
that mournful million wears a becoming 
little custard-cap which enhances her good 
points and shows off her pretty hair to 
the best advantage, without a thought of 
the alluring effect of her costume and 


with only grief and dismay in her heart. 
And were she to go back to her grand- 
mother’s forbidding fashion, she would 
be more self-conscious than sincere, and 
infinitely ridiculous into the bargain. So 
that propriety and conventional modesty 
and conformity to the law of sentiment as 
it obtains at the time, are all removable 
matters without firm foundations, save in 
that unchangeable principle—the instinct 
of the best women to keep in line with 
the modesties of their day and to honour 
by observance the restrictions. these 
impose. 

Women have won what they are 
pleased to call their liberties, after fights 
and struggles which have left their ugly 
marks scored deeper than the mere sur- 
face. They have established their right 
to a collegiate career, where, from all one 
hears, they are even freer than their 
Varsity brothers. Those brothers have 
to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
proctor and his bulldogs; but girl colle- 
gians are able to make it very hot indeed 
for any Lady Principal who should be so 
prudish as to object to freedoms not 
usually indulged in by well-conducted 
maidens. They have established their 
claim to study in mixed classes subjects 
which, to the Philistine outsider, seem as 
if they must first revolt and then destroy 
every vestige of modesty among them. 
Physiology, anatomy, pathology and the 
life-school undertaken in companionship 
with young men of their own age, have 
no terrors for modern emancipated girls— 
for the bold and brazen class of the Wild 
Woman. They see therein no more un- 
suitableness to the best traditions of their 
sex than there is in winging a pigeon, or 
sending a bullet crashing along the spine 
of a tiger. This being so, not un- 
naturally they refuse to see any reason 
why they should not follow the men into 
the smoking-room as they have followed 
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them elsewhere ; nor why, having already 
adopted so much, they should not go on 
and adopt still more. When they walk 
about in cut-away coats and knicker- 
bockers, with flies wound round their 
bowlers, and their whole being a com- 
pound of masculinity and insurgency 
welded into a kind of aggressive, not 
alluring, dévergondage, why boggle at the 
cigarette, the cigar, the pipe? These 
come in the wake of those other things ; 
and to object to them is like making a fuss 
over the loss of the unimportant parapet 
when the citadel has been carried. Why 
lament the fringes when the substance 
has gone by the board? So they argue, 
reasonably enough from their own point of 
view, if but lamely from ours. For what 
they regard as logical sequence we look 
at as the two wrongs which do not make 
one right. Nor for the life of us can we 
see how, being unfeminine in mind and 
unsexed in pursuits, takes off the rough 
edge of unfemininity in habit, or makes 
coarseness less coarse or vulgarity more 
refined. But then, as we said _ before 
—all this is a matter of sentiment—of 
taste; and ‘‘ de gustibus” is one of those 
old saws the truth of which is as inde- 
structible and universal as human nature 
itself. 

This demand of women for the right to 
smoke with and like men, may stand as 
the epitome, the test-case, of the whole 
woman question from A to Z. In it is 
contained the frank assertion of woman’s 
supremacy in her right to regulate and 
pare down the man’s life according to her 
personal and more restricted sympathies, 
or to broaden out her own practice, when 
so she will, to the pattern set by him. 
When she does not affect tobacco for 
herself, she forbids the use of it to him, 
and boasts, as one of my friends was 
wont to boast, that when her husband 
wishes to smoke he has to put the Atlantic 
between them. Orshe writes broadsheets 
after the manner of our quack adver- 
tisements, setting forth the mysterious 
maladies of her infants and young chil- 
dren—maladies which came and went and 
baffled all the physicians like so much 
secret writing, but which she finally 
traced to the true source—their father’s 
caresses, which were practically slow 
poison to her babes because of his baleful 
cigarette or still more destructive pipe. 
Thus she demonstrates triumphantly the 
iniquity of the practice she does not like, 
and how needful it is for the good of the 
world that the brutal man should be 


coerced and denied for the sake of his 
more delicate female belongings. 

On the other hand, when she does not 
dislike the practice of smoking for him, 
she demands the same privilege for herself, 
and will concede nothing that she may 
not share. If, as she says by Lady 
Colin’s mouth, ‘‘men are never weary 
of justifying their love of tobacco on the 
ground that it is ‘man’s best friend’ ; 
that it is the best if not the only soother 
of overworked brains and nerves; that it 
adds an acuter sense of enjoyment to that 
of well-earned repose ; that it smooths 
their path through life, heightening joy 
and soothing sorrow”—then ‘ why 
should women not share in this last and 
best gift of the gods?” Nay. Lady 
Colin carries the courage of her opinions 
to their ultimate development and says 
boldly, ‘‘ If the habit of smoking had to be 
reserved for one sex to the exclusion of 
the other (which heaven forefend!) it 
would be certainly more logical to hand 
over tobacco to women, and let men go 
without.” So that here we have it—the 
whole thing in a nutshell. On the one 
side, women condemn the practice in men 
as so bad as to be inferentially poisonous 
to their children ; on the other, they claim 
the right to its use as so necessary to 
themselves as to argue, if need be, for the 
exclusion of the men in favour of their own 
more imperative requirement. It is a 
case of ‘‘ Heads I win, Tails you lose” all 
round ; and the Beautiful Tyrant sitting 
firm in the saddle. 


Lady Colin trounces_ the 


epicene 
‘*manly woman” as she deserves, argu- 
ing for the cigarette as a purely feminine 


attribute, adding but another grace, 
another charm, to those which are already 
so exquisite and prepotent. She brings 
forward as examples of the purest 
femininity the ladies of Italy, Spain, 
Austria, Russia, France. But is she 
quite correct in adducing the ladies of 
Italy and France as witnesses for her 
cause? The Advanced Women—the demi- 
mondaines—and the peasant women, yes ; 
but the really good, high-bred, modest, 
well-conducted women? Are not the 
smokers in these two countries—let 
Spain and Russia and Austria pass—but 
are not there others on the same plane as 
the smokers in England?—women not 
necessarily bad but certainly so far 
insurgent ?—not necessarily over the line 
but very often on the borders? Here in 
England, among our smoking ladies we 
have of course women of perfectly un- 
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touched repute, but we also have more 
of the fringe ; and the speckled peaches 
waft you a pretty strong whiff as they go 
by. Still, that argument is only tem- 
porary. If the custom became as 
general as the ‘‘low neck” for evening 
wear, our best and sweetest would join in 
it as a matter of course, and what had been 
a mark of separation would become a mere 
commonplace of conformity. It is only 
in the beginning of a social change that 
the pioneers are looked at askance. 
Granting the intrinsic harmlessness of the 
habit, the rank and file who follow after 
will escape both censure and comment. 
But is this habit intrinsically harmless 
in its whole sweep? To our mind, no. 
In the first place it is an uncleanly habit 
and an unappetising. It tinges the teeth 
and it fouls the fingers ; while, lips heated 
and a breath heavy with the scent of stale 
tobacco, are surely less delightful than 
the fragrant freshness which belongs to 
youth and is associated with beauty in a 
woman. And do what she will the scent 
clings, and more persistently about her 
than about a man. By and in her 
long hair alone the odour of tobacco is 
predominant—an odour which all her 


specifics are powerless to banish in favour 


of something more subtle and enticing. 
Severe smokers among men are offensive 
enough, heaven knows! Add to them, 
severe smokers among women, and we 
shall have a combination of disgust, a 
reduplication of distastefulness, not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. 

Then, there is so much that women 
have to do where smoking would be in- 
convenient, but we all know how over- 
mastering the habit becomes when once 
acquired and indulged in. A woman 
nursing her baby while smoking her cigar ; 
your cook dropping the ashes of her pipe 
into the stew; your lady’s-maid burning 
little round pinholes in your brocade ; all 
the thousand and one household duties 
which fal! to the share of women, inter- 
rupted or damaged by the universal pipe— 
things would not go so well then as now, 
where my lady indulges her tastes with as 
yet the discretion of the unaccustomed, 
and where Betty and Molly would be 
looked on as monsters were they to in- 
dulge theirs on this line at all! But open 
the flood-gates—let the thing become 
common and national, and then where 
should we be? Not exactly where we are 
now, but in a rougher and infinitely more 
idle woman’s world than we have hitherto 
favoured in England, and with a less 


domestic and less womanly race of women. 
For the habit would not be confined only 
to ladies. All classes would share and 
share alike; as indeed the lowest class 
now shares with the dainty insurgents the 
doubtful honour of the practice; and, 
extremes meeting, old Judy’s ‘“ cutty 
pipe” of blackened clay has the same 
soothing effect on her battered old body 
as Lady Judith’s delicate little cigarette, 
by which her aristocratic nerves are sup- 
posed to be calmed, and the strain of the 
season to be more easily borne. If the 
habit becomes national, our women ser- 
vants would indulge in it as do our men; 
and, women servants not having as much 
out-of-door freedom as the men, the house 
would be reeking with tobacco from base- 
ment to garret, and neither nursery nor 
kitchen would be clear. 

Where Lady Colin seems to us to go 
astray is in the application of her prin- 
ciples. If she could draw a hard-and- 
fast line of times, seasons and conditions, 
the thing might work better, inasmuch 
as it would always remain eccentric and 
fragmentary. But with the democratisa- 
tion of the times, barriers and the par- 
tially forbidden are practically useless. 
What the great people do the little people 
copy ; what the mistress permits to herself 
the maid adjusts to her own surroundings ; 
and the irritable nerves for which the plea 
is made belong just as much to one social 
stratum as to another. A nation of smok- 
ing women would mean emphatically the 
nation, and not only a few favoured 
exceptions. Save by his own individual 
will there is not a man in England who 
is debarred his pipe or his cigar. And 
who is to control the woman correspond- 
ing? If to other restraints—as things 
are, reluctantly enough endured—women 
servants were to be denied the pleasure of 
the pipe to which they had been accus- 
tomed just as much as their brothers, 
the chances are the ‘‘doom of the 
domestic cook ” would be pronounced in 
more ways than one, and the neat-handed 
Phyllis, who is even now so shy and hard 
to find, would then be as difficult to 
secure as a chamois or an antelope. 
Smoking ladies would inevitably include, 
by time, smoking women of all conditions ; 
and the look-out then would be formid- 
able. 

After all, the core of this movement is, 
as we have said, not a special love for 
tobacco pure and simple, but the deter- 
mination of the modern woman to ignore 
the limitations, the apportionments, the 
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conventional proprieties as well as the 
elemental differences of sex. Lady Colin 
does not belong to this class in her own 
person; but she has none the less played 
their game by her paper in the Zuglish 
Illustrated Magazine, and so far as she was 
able, strengthened their hands. There is 
not a pursuit, a pleasure, a province 
hitherto held special to men that the 
modern woman has not invaded and made 
herown. At the same time there is not 
a duty hitherto assigned to her by time, 
society, and nature itself that she does 
not drop when she can and grumble at 
when she cannot. Burning to legis- 
late for the empire, resolute to sit on 
all Boards and in all Councils where she 
can effect an entrance, she finds the cares 
of housekeeping too heavy for her feverish 
hands, and the superintendence of a 
nursery degrading to a mind capable of 
higher flights and a wider range. And 
when she is forced by circumstances 
stronger than herself to superintend 
domestic things, she bewails herself as 
one of the large army of reluctant 


martyrs, and, contrasting her cares and 
anxieties with those of men, maintains 
that hers are the more weighty as well 
as the more exhausting. Wherefore is she 


entitled to all those aids and prophylactics 
which man has hitherto taken for himself. 
Her husband lights a cigar as a calmant 
between the anxieties of ‘‘ bulling” and 
‘** bearing’’—to her, then, the cigarette 
when racked with the momentous issues 
lying in the decision between a ‘‘ roast of 
beef” or a saddle of mutton. After the 
grave responsibilities of a day passed on 
the bench, or in doing his best to influence 
that bench and the jury-box as _ well— 
with the lives and fortunes and liberties 
of men as the stakes for which he has 
been playing—the judge or the barrister 
reviews his work with less painful 
searchings of his heart, less anguish of 
misgiving, while he watches the curling 
rings of light-blue smoke as they rise 
and pass into space. For his wife, 
then, the same precious mental anodyne 
when reflecting on the justice or injustice 
of that ‘‘ spat” on the crying baby’s hand ; 
of that punishment dealt out to the nur- 
sery rebel, that unlucky Jimmy who is 
always in disgrace ; of that scolding given 
to cook; of that notice given to nurse. 
To his daughter, too, the same, to con- 
sole her for her indifferent play which lost 
the game and gave that odious Mrs. 
Golightly the victory—to comfort her for 
her humiliation in being the worst-dressed 


girl in the room. It may be that propor- 
tion equalises all things; that the beetle, 
when trodden on, feels a pang as great as 
the dying giant ; that the choice between 
a sirloin of beef or a saddle of mutton is 
to a house-mistress as tremendous as the 
decision to ‘‘ bull” or ‘‘ bear” to the tune 
of thousands is to a stockjobber; that a 
‘*spat” on a crying baby’s hand sums 
up in the conscience as heavily as the 
adverse verdict of a judge on circumstan- 
tial evidence alone; and that the burden 
borne by women is, to all intents and 
purposes, as onerous as that carried by 
men. It may be. We do not know. 
All we can say, it does not look like it. 
But psycho-dynamics are mysterious 
counters to play with; and common- 
sense has the trick of letting itself be 
snuffed out by abstract reasonings. 

The advocates of the smoking woman 
lose sight of one not unimportant bit of 
scientific truth. The higher the organism 
the greater the differentiation between 
the sexes. In the lowest organisms 
there is no sex at all. Climbing higher 
and higher up the great ladder of 
evolution, that differentiation begins and 
goes on till, when we come to man, we 
find the whole essential being, moral as 
well as physical, distinct and different. 
The very virtues of the two sexes are not 
identical ; their duties, their functions, 
their place in the great ordering of society, 
their influence, and their manner of using 
it—all are distinct, and by this distinction 
we come to the grandest kind of beauty 
and harmony. The women who go in 
for manly habits sin against this elemental 
law. With every endeavour that they 
make to approximate and confound the 
two spheres they take a step backward 
and destroy the higher ideal by just so 
much. For, with the increased mascu- 
linity of women must necessarily come 
about the comparative effeminacy of 
men; and the more the women take out 
of the hands of men—the more they make 
themselves like to and independent of men, 
the more they may and the less they will 
have. The most manly man likes best 
the most womanly woman. To work for 
her is an incentive as powerful as to fight 
for her is a passion—an instinct. Her 
comparative weakness appeals to him as 
no Amazonian strength can. When he 
wants a comrade to share his rough and 
manly and dangerous sports he takes 
another man ; but he prefers to know that 
the woman he loves is safe at home, where 
she waits in all honour and security, to wel- 
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come him when he returns. This is the 
reward he demands—that she shall so 
welcome him; that she shall make his 
home pleasant and bright—a real home of 
rest and peace and love and good under- 
standing. Their spheres are distinct ; 
their duties do not clash; and the more 
clearly marked the division, with the 
home as the common centre, the more 
perfect the ordering of society and the 
more ideal the apportionment of functions. 
But when we shall have our nation of 
manly, restless, interfering, smoking 
women, to all of whom home will be but 
the enlarged kind of prison, and home 
duties but the slightly more varied form 
of the treadmill, as they are now to some— 
women determined to do everything they 
cannot and nothing that they can—women 
who are the rivals and the copyists of 
men, despising while they imitate, and 
defying while they dispossess—when we 
shall have perfected this type, we shall 
get as the corollary an idle, fainéant, and 
unmanly set of men, who will let the 
women work for them, and not trouble 
themselves too much about methods. 
There is no magic in work for itself. 
Take away the need of self-support, and 
that of the support and defence of his 
wife and children, what man would care to 
toil early and late, sweltering in the 
summer and shivering in the winter? If 


the women will work for him he will stand 
aside, just as we see him now sitting 
tranquilly while his wife drives the pranc- 
ing pair—lying supine while his lover sculls 
in the blistering sunshine. 

The whole thing hangs together :—the 
more rivalry the less devotion—the more 
likeness the less homage. And the 
cigarette is a symbol as well as a fact— 
important for what it foreshadows as well 
as for what it is in itself. As a symbol 
then we hold it to be distinctly retrogres- 
sive, and of disastrous tendencies. In 
itself it is an uncleanly habit ; and though 
in some hands it can be macc coquettish 
in most it would be repulsive. It is also 
unnecessary ; for the ‘‘restlessness” of 
which Lady Colin speaks is self-evolved 
rather than the result of irresistible cir- 
cumstances ; and to first wilfully create 
an evil, then fly to an undesirable remedy 
as a cure, is surely a piling up of Pelion on 
Ossa where no Pelion was and no Ossa 
need be. No! while giving Lady Colin 
credit for all her personal charm and 
literary skill, we must think that she has 
made herself the champion of a bitter, bad 
cause; and that, while disclaiming any 
sympathy with that nineteenth century 
‘*sport,” the epicene woman, she has 


helped her all she can, and weakened the 
claims of the purely womanly women by 
just so much. 
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HE balm and stillness of a 
mer’s night enveloped a spacious 
piazza in the city of Shylock and Desde- 
mona. Thesky teemed with light drifting 
clouds, through which the beaming of the 
full moon broke at intervals upon some 
lamp-lit palace, thronged and musical, 
for it was a night of festivity ; or silvered 
the dull, creeping waters. Ever and anon 
some richly-attired young patrician de- 
scended the steps of one or other of these 
mansions, and hurried across the wide 
area to the canal stairs, where his gondola 
awaited him. Whoever did thus could 
not but observe a tall female figure that, 
cloaked and masked, walked backwards 
and forwards across the piazza, regarding 
no one, yet with an air that seemed to 
invite a companion. 

More than one of the young nobles ap- 
proached the presumably fair peripatetic, 
and, with courtesy commonly in inverse 
ratio to the amount of wine he was 
carrying home, proffered his escort to 
his gondola. Whenever this happened 
the figure removed her mask and un- 
clasped her robe, and revealed a sight 
which for one moment rooted the young 
man to the earth and in the next sent him 
scampering to his bark. For the counten- 
ance was a death’s head and the breast 
was that of a mouldering skeleton. 

At last, however, a youth presented him- 
self who, more courageous or more tipsy 
than his fellows, or more helplessly para- 
lysed with horror than they, did not de- 
cline the offered caress, and suffered him- 
self to be drawn within the goblin’s 
accursed embrace. Valiant or pot-valiant, 
great was his relief at finding himself 
clasped, instead of by a loathsome spectre, 


sum- 





by a silver-haired man of noble presence, 


yet with a countenance indescribably 
haggard and anxious. 
‘*‘Come my son,” he cried, ‘hasten 


whither the rewards of thy intrepidity 
await thee. Impouch the purse of Fortu- 
natus! Indue the signet of Solomon !” 

The young man hesitated. ‘Is there 
nought else?” he cautiously demanded. 
‘* Needs it not that I should renounce my 
baptism ? Must I not subscribe an in- 
fernal compact?” 

‘* In thy own blood, my son,” cheerfully 
responded the old gentleman. 

‘* Peradventure,” hesitatingly interro- 
gated the youth, ‘‘ peradventure you are 
he?” 

‘* Not so, my son, upon honour,” re- 
turned the mysterious personage. ‘| 
am but a distressed magician, at this 
present in fearful straits, from which | 
look to be delivered by thee.” 

The youth gazed some moments at his 
companion’s head, and then still more 
earnestly at his feet. He then yielded his 
own hand to him, and the pair crossed 
the piazza almost at a run, the magician 
ever ejaculating. ‘‘ Speed, speed!” 

They paused at the foot of a lofty tower, 
doorless and windowless, with no visible 
access of any kind. But the magician 
signed with his hand, pronounced some 
cabalistical words, and instantly stone and 
lime fell asunder and revealed an entrance 
through which they passed, and which 
immediately closed behind them. The 
youth quaked at finding himself alone in 
utter darkness with he knew not what, 
but the wizard whistled, and a severed 
hand appeared in air bearing a lamp, which 
illuminated a long winding staircase, 
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The old man motioned to the youth to 
precede him, nor dared he refuse, though 
feeling as though he would have given 
the world for the very smallest relic of 
the very smallest saint. The distorted 
shadows of the twain, dancing on stair 
and wall with the wavering lamp-shine 
seemed phantoms capering in an infernal 
revel, and he glanced back ever and 
anon weening to see himself dogged by 
some frightful 
monster. But he 
saw only the sil- 
ver hair and sable 
velvet of the dig- 
nified old man. 

After the as- 
cent of many 
steps a door 
opened before 
them, and they 
found themselves 
in a spacious 
chamber, bright- 
ly, yet from its 
size imperfectly, 
illumined by a 
single large lamp. 
It was  wain- 
scoted with 
ebony, and the 
furniture was of 
the same. A long 
table was cOver- 
ed with scrolls, 
skulls, crucibles, 
crystals, star- 
charts, geomantic 
figures, and other 
appurtenances of 
a magician’s cal- 
ling. Tomes of 
necromantic lore 
lined the walls, 
which were yet 
principally occu- 
pied with crystal 
vessels, in which 
foul beings seem- 
ed to dimly and 
confusedly agi- 
tate themselves. 

The magician 
signed to _ his 
visitor to be 
seated, sat down 
himself, and be- 
gan :— 

** Brave youth, 
ere entering upon 


ASCENDING 


the boundless power and riches that 
await thee, learn who I am, and why 
I have brought thee here. Behold 
in me no vulgar wizard, no mere 
astrologer or alchemist, but a com- 


peer of Merlin and Michael Scott, with 
whose name, it may be, the nurse of 
thy infancy hath oft-times quelled thy 
froward humours. 
falsely believed 


I am Peter of Abano, 
to have lain two cen- 


THE GREAT STAIRCASF. 
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juries buried in the semblance of a 
under a heap of stones hurled 
by the furious populace, but in truth 
walking earth to this day, in virtue of 
the compact now to be revealed to thee. 
Hearken, my son! Vain must be the 
machinations of my enemies, vain_ the 
onslaughts of the rabble, so long as I 
fulfil a certain contract registered in Hell’s 
chancery, as I have now done these three 
hundred years. And the condition is this, 
that every year I present unto the Demon 
one who hath at my persuasion assigned 
his soul to him in exchange for power, 
riches, knowledge, magical gifts, or 
whatever else his heart chiefly desireth. 
Nor until this present year have I perilled 
the fulfilment of my obligation. Seest 
thou these scrolls? They are the assign- 
ments of which I have spoken. It would 
amaze thee to scan the subscriptions, and 
perceive in these the signatures of men 
exemplary in the eyes of their fellows, 
clothed with high dignities in Church and 
State—nay, sometimes redolent of the very 
odour of sanctity. Never hath my saga- 
city deceived me until this year, when, 
smitten with the fair promise of a youth of 
Singular impishness, I omitted to take 
ee note of his consumptive habit, and 
have but this afternoon encountered 
his funeral. This is the last day of my 
year, and should my engagement be un- 
yredeemed when the sun attains the cusp 
of that nethermost house of heaven which 
heis even now traversing, I must become 
inmate of the infernal kingdom. No 
ime has remained for nice investigation. 
l have therefore proved the courage of 
ythe Venetian youth in the manner thou 
*knowest, and thou alone hast sustained 
ithe ordeal. Fail not at my bidding, or 
thou quittest not this chamber alive. 
For when the Demon comes to bear me 
away, he will assuredly rend thee in pieces 
| for being found in my company. Thou 
hast, therefore everything to gain and 
| nothing to lose by joining the goodly 
= fellowship of my mates and partners. 
' Delay not, time urges, night deepens, 
) they that would drink thy blood are 
| abroad. Hearest thou not the moaning 
and pelting of the rising storm, and the 
muttering and scraping of my imprisoned 
goblins? Save us, I entreat, | command, 
Save us both!” 

Screaming with agitation, the aged 
sorcerer laid a scroll engrossed with fairly 
written characters before the youth, 
stabbed the latter’s arm with a stylus that 


at once evoked and collected the crimson 
stream, thrust this into his hand, and 
strove to guide it to the parchment, 
chanting at the same time litanies to the 
infernal powers. The crystal flagons 
rang like one great harmonica with shrill 
but spirit-stirring music; volumes of 
vaporous perfumes diffused themselves 
through the apartment, and an endless 
procession of treasure-laden figures 
defiled before the bewildered youth. He 
seemed buried in the opulence of the 
world, as he sat up to his waist in gold 
and jewels; all the earth’s beauty gazed 
at him through eyes brilliant and count- 
less as the stars of heaven; courtiers 
beckoned him to thrones; battle-steeds 
neighed and pawed for his mounting ; 
laden tables allured every appetite ; 
vassals bent in homage ; slaves fell pros- 
trate at his feet. Now he seemed to 
collect or disperse legions of spirits with 
the waving of a wand; anon, as he 
pronounced a spell, golden dragons 
glided away from boughs laden with 
golden fruits. Well for him, doubtless, that 
in him Nature had kneaded from ordinary 
clay as unimaginative a youth as could 
be found in Venice : yet even so, dazzled 
with glamour, intoxicated with illusion, less 
and less able toresist the cunningly-mingled 
caresses, entreaties, and menaces of Abano, 
he could not refrain from tracing a few 
characters with the stylus, when, catch- 
ing reflected in a mirror the old 
magician’s expression of wolfish glee, he 
dropped the instrument from his grasp, 
and cast his eye upwards as if appealing 
to Heaven. But every drop of blood 
seemed frozen in his frame as he beheld 
an enormous claw thrust through the 
roof, member as it seemed of some being 
too gigantic to be contained in the 
chamber or th@ tower itself. Cold, 
poignant, glitt as ‘steely it rested 
upon a socket of thé repulsive hue 
of jaundiced ivory, with no vestige of a 
foot or anything to relieve its naked 
horror as, rigid and lifeless, yet plainly 
with a mighty force behind it, it pointed 
at the magician’s heart. As Abano, 
following the youth’s eye, caught sight 
of the portent, his visage assumed an 
expression of frantic horror, his spells 
died upon his lips, and the gorgeous 
figures became gfinming apes or blotchy 
toads: madly he seized the young man’s 
hand, and strove to force him to complete 
his signature The robust youth felt as 
an infant in his grasp, but ere the stylus 
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could be again thrust upon him the first 
stroke of the midnight hour rang through 
the chamber, and instantly the gigantic 
talon pierced Abano from breast to back, 
projecting far beyond his shoulders, and 
swept him upwards to the roof, through 
which both disappeared without leaving a 
trace of their passage. 

Horror and _ thankfulness rushed 
together into the young man’s mind, 
and there contended for some brief 
instants : but as the last stroke sounded 
all the crystal vials shivered with a 
stunning crash, and_ their hellish 
inmates, rejoicing in their deliverance, 
swarmed into the chamber. All made for 
the youth, who, tugged, clawed, fondled, 
bitten, beslimed, blinded, deafened, beset 
in every way by creatures of indescribable 
loathsomeness, grasped frantically at his 
sole weapon, the stylus; but it had 
become a writhing serpent. This was too 
much, sense forsook him on the spot. 

On recovering consciousness, he found 
himself stretched on a pallet in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. The In- 
quisitors sat on their tribunals; black- 
robed familiars flitted about, or waited 
attentive upon their orders; one expert 
in ecclesiastical jurisprudence proved the 


edge of an axe, and another heated pincers 
in a chafing dish; dismal groans pierced 
the massy walls; two sturdy fellows, 
stripped to the waist, adjusted the rollers 
of a rack. A surgeon approached the 
bedside, bearing a phial and a lancet. 
The youth screamed, and again became 
insensible. 

But his affright was groundless. The 
Inquisitors had already taken cognisance 
of Abano’s scrolls, and found that touch- 
ing these, at least, he had spoken sooth. 
Besides kings, princes, ministers, magis- 
trates, and other secular personages who 
had owed their success in life to dealings 
with the devil under his mediation, the 
infernal bondsmen included so many 
pillars of the Church and champions 
of the Faith; prelates plenty, abbots in 
abundance, cardinals not a few, a (some 
whispered ¢ie) Pope; above all, so many 
of the Inquisitors themselves, that further 
inquiry could evidently nowise conduce 
to edification. The surgeon, therefore, 
infused an opiate into the veins of the 
unconscious youth, and he came to him- 
self upon a galley speeding him to the 
holy war in Cyprus, where he fell fighting 
the Turk. 


‘* WHERE HE FELL FIGHTING THE TURK.” 
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With Illustrations by HOLLAND TRINGHAM. 


I. 
OURISTS in 


struck with 
headed : 
‘“‘The Rapids of the Tarn and the 
Causses. Tourists’ tickets now available.” 
‘‘The Causses, the Causses? What 
may they be?” I asked only five years 
ago. East, west, north, south, I had 
traversed French soil for a decade and 
a half, yet for the first time heard the 
name. Nor was it easy even in France 
and not a hundred miles off to obtain 
any information. At Avignon, the 
master of the hotel shook his head 


France will be 
advertisements thus 


evidently regarding the inquiry as proof 
positive of lunacy. 


“DT Ecosse, UEcosse!” (Scotland) he 
cried. ‘‘But you are out of the way 
altogether.” 

From French friends and acquaintances 
1 could learn nothing. The region was a 
terra incognita to me and all. Nor 
could Murray or Joanne help me in the 
least. Both as yet were silent on the 
marvels of the Causses. 

It is to the French Alpine Club we owe 
the discovery of natural marvels unsur- 
passed in France, perhaps in Europe—the 
stupendous defile or gorge of the Tarn, 
with its rapids and the dolomite city in 
Montpellier-le-Vieux, ‘‘ metropolis of the 
wilderness, Babylon untenanted from the 
beginning, a Nineveh fashioned by 
Nature.” One explorer after another 
took up ‘‘the wondrous tale;” topo- 
graphers and editors of guide-books set 
to work ; the railway companies and in- 
habitants woke up to an unworked gold 
mine. Scenes hitherto silent and deserted 
are animated by tourists during the 
summer months. 

Those who prefer solitude and an un- 
Sophisticated state of things are com- 
pensated by reduction of expense and 
improved accommodation. The railway 


companies now issue tickets including 
carriages and boats for the entire ex- 
cursion—a great saving. The new holiday 
ground is comprised in the region of the 
Cévennes, and may best be visited from 
Mende, accessible by rail and diligence from 
Clermont-Ferrand,' or by rail direct from 
Rodez and Millau on the Toulouse line. 
Three or four days suffice for the hurried 
traveller. The leisurely will not begrudge 
as many weeks. Mende, bishopric and 
chef-lieu of the Lozére, stands amid scenes 
of almost savage desolation and grandeur. 
Let not the traveller be belated here. 
Winter sets in early on ‘*The Roof of 
France,” and roads and railways are 
often snowed up for days together. 
In warm summer weather the drive 
frgm Mende across the Causse of 
Sauveterre to St. Enimie is enchanting. 
**Causse,” by the way, I should explain, 
is derived from ca/x, lime, and is given to 
the vast limestone promontories forming 
what E. Réclus calls ‘‘ the great jurassic 
island” of Central France. Alike in forma- 
tion, aspect and climate, the Causses are 
unique. These stony wastes, Siberian 
in winter, aridity itself, are yet carpeted 
with wild flowers in spring, and here and 
there laboriously-cultivated, scanty crops 
of rye, buckwheat and potatoes reward 
the husbandman. The ground, riddled 
everywhere into holes and fissures, is 
hardly moistened by a shower ; the rain, 
falling as if through a sieve, immediately 
disappears. But underground, often at the 
depth of two or three hundred feet, are 
deep wells, lakes, and even rivers, indi- 
cated by dark openings. Nowhere does 
a spring gush forth. In .bright warm 
weather the Causse shows only pic- 
turesqueness and beauty, a bewilderingly 
vast horizon, wave upon wave, billow 
upon billow, now violet tinged with gold, 

1 The line will soon be completed, placing Mende 


in direct communication byrail with Clermont-Ferrand 
and Paris. 
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now deep brown partly veiled with green, 
or roseate with sunlit clouds—thus is the 
gray monotony of stone and waste varied 
by the way. 


We halt for supper and beds at the 


marvellously-placed little town of St. 
Enimie, next day to descend the Tarn. 


Il. 


A good supper, a decent bed and quiet 
—what more does the reasonable traveller 
require? All these he had at St. Enimie 
several years ago, and doubtless things 
have much improved since. In fact I 
should be afraid of finding improvement 
on too vast a scale if I revisited the 
Causses a third time—too many visitors, 
too much fashion. At the period I write 
of, travellers in country places were 
charged according to what they ate—a 
most equitable arrangement. 

No more exhilarating expedition can 

121. October, 1893. 





be imagined than the descent of the Tarn 
in fine weather. There is just a suspicion 
of danger, uz soupgon, as our French 
neighbours say. With the most uncom- 
promising reliance on 
our boatmen, we 
cannot but see that 
the merest trifle might 
upset their calcula- 
tions, and all is calcu- 
lation. One rock 
missed by an_ inch, 
another too nearly 
approached by a 
hand-breadth, and a 
catastrophe were in- 
evitable. We_ are 
entirely at the mercy 
of our punters’ eyes 
and arms. The de- 
scent by boat occupy- 
ing a day, is divided 
into four stages, 
each differing in 
scenery and each con- 
ducted by different 
sets of boatmen. 
Quiet as is the land- 
scape at the opening 
of the gorge, with- 
out any of the sub- 
limer features that 
awe us further on, 
it yet abounds in 
loveliness. Above the 
clear, glass - green 
river, rise verdant 
banks, little vineyards 
covering vertical 
slopes, orchards with 
ripening fruit hanging 
over the water’s edge, willows and poplars 
fringing the verdant reaches; here and 
there a pastoral group breaking the soli- 
tude. Allis silent ; only the strident voice 
of the cicade, tinkling cattle bell or cry 
of eagle disturb the stillness. As we 
glide on, we see shifting scenes of ever- 
increasing beauty, silvery cascade tumbl- 
ing over rocky stair, green islets in the 
river’s midst, little valleys leading from 
the river banks ; and all the while above 
us tower the awful Causses, giant walls 
of the Sauveterre and Méjean shutting 
out the world. 

Our first stage ends at St. Chély, 
an hour and a half after quitting St. 
Enimie. Here we change boatmen, 
or rather punters, the navigation 
of the Tarn consisting in skilful punt- 
ing, every inch of the way being 
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rendered difficuli by rocks, shoals, and 
rapids. 


Between St. Chély and La Maléne, our 
next stage, rises a chateau most beautifully 
placed. What a holiday retreat! Around 
and greenery, 
leading to 


park-like glades 
wooded paths 


below 
the river— 


solitude and beauty without savagery or 
- desolation. 

Here we quit fairy-like dells, hanging 
woods, and lawny spaces, soon to enter 
the défroitt or defile. Here grace and 
loveliness are exchanged for sublimity and 
grandeur. The river, narrowed to a mere 
streamlet, winds amid the lofty escarp- 
ments, here and there all but touching, 
rent asunder by some cataclysmal force. 

Between vertical rocks, each reflected 
in the pure water, our little boat glides 
very slowly, our punters striking with 
their long poles right and left, clearing 
one chasm-like opening after another. 
The celebrated Cirque des Baumes may 
be described as a double wall lined with 
gigantic caves and grottoes, the whole on 
a colossal scale. The marvellous beauty 
of the scene is of course immensely 
heightened by splendid weather. A deep 


bs and 





blue heaven and brilliant sunshine bring 
out all the witchery of limestone cliffs, 
varied foliage, and clear green river, 
Lowering clouds, mist and rain, would 
be fatal to enjoyment. 

The fourth stage frem Les Vignes to 
Le Rozier takes us through the eddying, 

rushing, foaming rapids, 

Around us the waves seethe 
foam with menacing 
force; our boat seems tossed 
like a feather on whirlpool 
within whirlpool; every mo- 
ment we seem in danger of 
being dashed on the rocks. 
But the skilfulness of our 
brave boatmen is more thana 
match for these perils. Asa 
fish-spearer awaits his prey, 
with form erect, feet firmly 
planted, every faculty alert, the 
boatman of the Tarn confronts 
one rapid after the other, no 
sooner finding himself in 
smooth water than he twists 
up his cigarette, or turns 
round to chat with his fare. 
The swirling, eddying cur- 
rents once more in sight, he 
prepares for action, sight and 
movement never at fault, our 
boat being literally shot from 
cascade to cascade. 

The Causse Noir from the 
Tarn at this stage is a sight 
never to be forgotten. Not 
a mountain, it yet possesses 
all and more than a moun- 
tain’s grandeur. We must 
have seen these sombre pyra- 
mids to realise them ; like the pyramids, 
indeed, they are unique. 


Ill. 


From the pleasant village of Le Rozier 
we can drive to the Cité du Diable, or 
Montpellier-le-Vieux—a day’s excursion. 
Roads are rough, and the journey is not 
without fatigue. When I add that this 
fantastic city covers 2,000 acres, it 
will easily be understood that a guide is 
indispensable. For an hour or more we 
wind upwards at a snail’s pace, our road 
zigzagging round a spur of the Causse 
Noir. Then the good road is quitted and 
we have to take a cart track across fields 
of rye and potato, at every step obtain- 
ing wider prospects, the three Causses— 
Sauveterre, Noir and Méjean—being now 
in view, all gleaming white in the sunshine, 
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deep purple shadows indicating verdant 
clefts and fissures. 

By and by we come in sight of an 
enormous city, recalling the view of 
London from Highgate Hill; steeples, 
towers and roofs making a vast outline 
on the horizon. At a rustic hostelry 
we breakfast and procure a guide, the 
innkeeper himself and owner of several 
hundred acres of land—no valuable pos- 
session as yet. His inn put in order, a 
regular service of mules and guides for 
tourists will probably better his fortunes 
much more than his large estate of Causse. 
A quarter of an hour’s walk over the 
flowery, fragrant turf brings us close 
to Montpellier-le-Vieux—phantom city, 
eldritch capital, now for the first time 
echoing with human voice and tread. Itis 
only within recent years that the peasants 
hereabouts would mention the place—to 
their thinking, spirit, or worse still, demon- 
haunted. They had named it from a 
fancied resemblance to Montpellier, but 
contented themselves with an outside 
view. Exploration is due to M. Martel, and 
other members of the French Alpine Club. 
The good folks have long since changed 
their opinion, and the Cité du Diable 
is now their goose laying golden eggs. 


It is impossible to give any idea in 
words of this stupendous city in cloud- 
land. It stands 1,400 feet above the sea, 
nor is it easy, except for the sure- 
footed and the hardy, to see for themselves. 
To visit Montpellier-le-Vieux is to bestride 
chasms, escalade vertical cliffs, thread 
labyrinthine alleys of piled-up rock. Once, 
however, having climbed these colossal 
walls, or penetrated these fastnesses, the 
prospect is unsurpassable. Before you 
stretches the wide panorama of the dolo- 
mite city, vista upon vista, of tower and 
obelisk, avenues, arches, arcades, all of 
cool silvery grey, amid fresh, spring-like 
scenery. Not Lyons itself, as beheld from 
the heights of La Fourviére, shows a 
grander aspect than this unbuilt me- 
tropolis—capital of the desert, unpeopled 
save by the birds! The wateri.ss world 
of stone is part garden, part forest. Here 
are not only flowers and ferns, but noble 
trees, pines, oaks, beeches, often perched 
on such altitudes as. to look like tufts of 
grass! Fortunately the wolves have 
disappeared. 

From Le Rozier the railway is easily 
gained at Millau, thence Paris by the 
Toulouse, Bourbonnais or Lyons lines. 
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By PERCY 
will be strange if, six years 
hence, Lord and Lady Aberdeen do 


T’ 


not lay down with a sigh of regret 
the viceregal. duties they have just 
assumed at Ottawa. Everything is in 


their favour. A second Lord Durham 
the new governor will not prove; but 
then in Canada the days of autocratic 
governors have long since passed away. 
A few scattered settlements have, during 
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fluence. He is, as Lord Dufferin once 
said, the oilman superintending the work- 
ing of a complicated mass of chain-driven 
machinery. He walks about with his 
little oil-can in his hand and pours in a 
drop here and a drop there as the creak- 
ing of a joint may require, while the 
height of his skill is attained when by 
vigilant watching he keeps the wheels and 
cogs free from dust. It is to this very 
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the past fifty years, become a com- 
pact nation with a keen sense of its 
present power and future destiny, and the 
governor who would take a useful part in 
its public life must be content to follow 
his ministers almost wheresoever they 
lead, asking few questions for conscience’ 
sake, and leaving the political misdeeds 
of the council chamber to the rough 


justice of the polling booths, 

But political spawet sis ‘nét everything, 
and its removal still‘ feaves a governor- 
in- 


general a large field for personal 





necessary, and at times very difficult, 
duty that Lord Aberdeen has set his 
hand, and few men are better fitted for 
the task. 

In the first place he comes of an ancient 
and noble British family, and that counts 
for much wherever British history is read 
and wherever its records are cherished. 
The Gordons had their part in the troublous 
days of James II. of Scotland, of Queen 
Mary and of the Covenanters. What 
reader of Waverley does not recall ‘‘ the 
psalmody of Haddo’s Hole”? Coming 
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down to later times there was the 
‘‘ Athenian Aberdeen,” who managed at 
one and the same time to keep in check 
the allied sovereigns of Europe, and little 
groups of Scottish kirk-goers wrangling 
over the choice of a minister. Canadians 
do not moreover forget that another of 
the line of Gordons, the brother of their 
new governor-general, brought into the 
family history a romance in which 
Canadian scenes playeda part. It was 
to New Brunswick that Lord Aberdeen’s 
eccentric predecessor in the title and 
estates came twenty-seven years ago to 
serve in a Boston brig as ‘‘ George 
Osborne, common seaman,” only to learn 
‘* what lies are told by so-called travellers 
about America.” 

But Lord Aberdeen has more than his 
ancestry to recommend him to the 
Canadian people. He is a Canadian 
citizen himself and has done what not 
many Canadians have done, made a home 
and paid rates in two at least of the 
Canadian provinces. The people of the 
prim though ambitious city of Hamilton 
in Ontario will long remember the stay of 
the Aberdeen household at ‘‘ Highfield,” 
and Lord and Lady Aberdeen will long 
remember it too, for there in their daily 
life they came to close quarters with the 
best part of the Canadian nation. ‘* The 
sum total of what we learnt,” says Lady 
Aberdeen, ‘‘ made us feel that the more 
the old country learns to know her 
grown-up child over the sea, the more 
she will be proud of her in all ways.” 
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And Lord Aberdeen did more than live in 
Canada. He set himself to share in the 
development of her resources, and at the 
new Guisachan, amid the fir-clad moun- 
tains of British Columbia and amid scenes 
which recall the blue heights of Inverness- 
shire, he is now making the first serious 
attempt to give to Canada’s Pacific 
province some of the fruit-growing fame 
of California. Quixotic persons basking 
in the hot-house culture of the Canadian 
capital seem to resent this intrusion of a 
viceroy into what they term the ranks of 
the traders, but the Canadian people 
generally are flattered that the abundant 
resources of their country should thus 
attract a shrewd Scottish laird, intent on 
making jam at a profit and so giving 
British Columbia an industry in which 
her climate and soil should enable her to 
excel. 

To say that the Canadians are a hos- 
pitable and kind-hearted people is to 
assert what every traveller knows, and 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen have perhaps 
had more than their share of this 
experience. The typical Canadian is 
never so happy as when feasting his 
visitors whether it be a live English 
lord or the latest down-at-heel but honest 
immigrant. Yet this very kindness has 
its perils for the new-comer. Warmed 
by the generous fare and still more 
generous words of his entertainer he 
responds in kind, little expecting that 
all his polite exaggerations will be taken 
au pied de lalettre. But they will, as Lord 
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Dufferin learnt. In his eloquent out- 
bursts it was his custom to solemnly 


assure his audience that Canadians were 
the finest of all peoples, that Canada was 
the most glorious of all lands. ‘‘ Yes,” said 
his mayoral eminence to Lord Dufferin at 
one of these glowing functions, ‘‘ your 
Excellency speaks the truth; yet we 
Canadians have one fault. We are too 
fond of praising ourselves, but in this 
case it is sincere.” The pitfall always 
awaits a governor-general anxious to 
please and be pleased, and the headline 
which a too candid Canadian journalist 
put to one of Lord Aberdeen’s speeches, 
‘** Taffy for the Dominion,” may suggest 
that the new representative of the sove- 
reign at Ottawa is not likely to alto- 
gether escape temptation. 

But this danger apart Lord Aberdeen 
has reason to expect a term of office of 
greater usefulness probably than that of 
any of his immediate predecessors. He 
goes to Canada as no former governor 
has done, with sympathies well attuned 
to Canadian life. As a representative 
and patriotic Scot he is assured of the 
support of those fellow countrymen of his 
who really form the backbone of the 
Canadian people. As an ex-Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland he has special claims 
upon another large section of the Canadian 
people, while his decided renouncement 
of all partisan associations removes any 
want of sympathy from those to whom 
the Battle of the Boyne is the greatest of 
victories and July 12th the day of days. 
Among another great section of the 
Canadian people, the French Canadians, 
Lord Aberdeen is as yet known only as a 
passing visitor, but they do not forget the 
appreciation he and Lady Aberdeen have 
shown of the good qualities of Jean 
Baptiste—his thrift, contentment, attach- 
ment to home and faith, and probably 
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from no part of Canada will be warmer 
welcome forthcoming than from the bit of 
medizval Europe which Canada possesses 
in the Province of Quebec. 

But one of the most potent of all Lord 
Aberdeen’s hostages to fortune during 
his term of office has yet to be mentioned. 
Of Lady Aberdeen’s zeal Canadians 
already know something ; for the ‘‘ Lady 
Aberdeen Association” has been the means 
of brightening the log hut of many a 
lonely settler with sunny pictures and 
magazines. Farm life on the prairie is a 
stern affair at the best, and but for such 
refining agencies as Lady Aberdeen has 
here set on foot, it would too often become 
a mere dollar-hunting struggle. Having 
made such a beginning, it is safe to say 
that the new mistress of Rideau Hall will 
seize many other opportunities of bringing 
more sweetness and grace into Canadian 
life. 

At Rideau Hall, the new home of the 
Governor-General, things have happily 
improved since the day when Lady Dufferin 
first saw it. Then it was a depressing 
sight that greeted anew viceroy. A low, 
straggling house, seemingly at the land’s 
end, accessible only by a road that was 
rough and ugly with little to suggest the 
magnificent scenes which add a charm to 
the Parliamentary buildings in the city, it 
offered a poor substitute for the home in 
the old country; but thanks in a large 
measure to the advent of the Princess 
Louise, Rideau Hall has, despite the Mr. 
Laboucheres of the Canadian Parliament, 
been made more like a governor’s resi- 
dence. To see it at its best, one must be 
there when the summer sun has done its 
work among the trees ; but even a winter 
at Rideau Hall has its charms, for then 
the Ottawa festivities are at their height 
with the Governor’s toboggan parties by 
torchlight to quicken the fun. 
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